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Indeed a strange land! 


HEY stand bewildered. But 
soon you will see little but 
their heels. And merry shouts 

and laughter will re-echo joyously 
(if discordantly) to Nature’s own 
accompaniment. 


Just such a picture The Church 
Army could create for YOU—slum 
dwellers revelling in the health- 
giving atmosphere of countryside 
or sea. 


A few shillings would help... 
but £5 would give a poor mother 
and three kiddies a whole fortnight 
in a Church Army Fresh Air Home. 


Will you send now to Preb. 
CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hon. 
Chief Sec., 


| THE CHURCH ARMY | 


55, BRYANSTON STREET, W.1. 
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EVENTS OF 


r [> debate in the House of Commons on the 
Mining Industry Bill was chiefly noteworthy 
for the intervention of Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, 

who suggested a round-table conference of members of 

the House of Commons representative of all parties to 
the dispute. Mr. Lloyd George warmly supported the 
proposal, but the Government showed no eagerness to 
respond. They would gladly, said Sir Laming Worth- 
ington-Evans, “meet in conference anyone who was 
authorized by the miners to negotiate.’’ But was 

Mr. Hartshorn so authorized? Had the miners in any 

way modified their uncompromising attitude? If not, 

a round-table conference would create “a false impres- 

sion.”’ This seems to us a mistaken attitude. It is 

most unlikely that Mr. Hartshorn spoke with any 
definite authority. But he is a miners’ leader; he is 
in touch with the other miners’ leaders and he knows 
their state of mind. It is probably his view that while 
the Miners’ Federation will fight longer hours to the 

last ditch, they would not be indisposed to accept a 

compromise on wages, though their famous formula 

makes it very difficult for them to say so, at any rate 
until it is clear that a reasonable wages offer (which 
they have not had yet) can be obtained. There is thus 

a deadlock which a round-table conference might help 

to break through. 


* * * 


But, alas! it is very doubtful whether the miners 
could now get a wage settlement on reasonable lines. 
On the basis of present hours, the owners have made 
it clear that they will not be satisfied with reductions 
on the scale indicated by the Commission; and Mr. 
Baldwin has made it clear that he is at one with the 
owners on that point. How, then, could Mr. Baldwin 
now turn round, and either persuade or force the 
owners to be content with reductions which he has 
argued publicly will not suffice? He hag virtually 
debarred himself from playing the réle which may be 
essential to terminate the dispute. 


THE WEEK 


The terms of the Mining Industry Bill do not throw 
a more favourable light on the Government’s policy. 
There has long been manifest an extreme reluctance on 
the Government’s part to adopt the Commission’s pivotal 
proposal to buy out the mineral rights. But they have 
not previously turned the proposal down ; and the signifi- 
cance of Part II. of the present Bill (which seeks to 
remedy some of the worst abuses of the private royalty 
system) is that they have now definitely turned it down, 
an impression confirmed by the speech of the Minister 
of Mines. Now the Commission attached great impor- 
tance to this proposal, not only on account of its direct 
advantages. They relied on it to give a reality and 
effectiveness to their amalgamation proposals. The fol- 
lowing passage in the Report is typical of many :— 

‘“‘ Any general measure of compulsory amalgamation 
would be mischievous; the action to be taken should 
be elastic and should enable each case to be treated 
individually. The State as mineral owner will be able 


to promote desirable amalgamations when granting new 
leases or renewing old ones.’’ 


Thus by dropping this proposal the Government have 
taken all the vitality out of the amalgamation proposals, 
which, even so, they do not carry out completely. In 
view of the owners’ attitude of contempt for the Report, 
stronger Governmental measures than the Commission 
indicated are probably essential, if reconstruction is to 
be a reality. By taking weaker measures on just those 
points which most excite the owners’ prejudices the Gov- 
ernment insure that it will prove a dead letter. 


* * * 


Mr. Baldwin’s Government is fast losing any claim 
that it might have based on the Prime Minister’s own 
character and good intentions to the support of 
moderate opinion, The speeches of Mr. Churchill, last 
Saturday, and Lord Birkenhead, on Tuesday, show 
either a complete lack of discipline and cohesion in the 
Cabinet, or the final abandonment of Mr. Baldwin’s 
attempt at conciliation. Mr. Churchill’s oration seemed 
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chiefly indicative of the first of these evils ; Lord Birken- 
head’s of the latter. In announcing that the Govern- 
ment had decided that “the present time is not the 
time when we should take the step of rupturing the 
negotiations and relations ’’ with Russia, Mr. Churchill 
went out of his way to make negotiations fruitless and 
relations impossible. After a great deal of indis- 
criminate abuse of the Russian Government, he referred 
to their representatives in this country, and said :— 

“T am sure it would give a great deal of satis- 
faction if they were thrown out. Personally, I hope I 
shall live to see the day when either there will be a 
civilized Government in Russia or that we shall have 
ended the present pretence of friendly relations with 
men who are seeking our overthrow. But we must not 
allow our policies to be swayed unduly by our feelings. 
We must act at each stage with cool and careful 
judgment. .. .’’ 

* * * 

After this exhibition of loyalty to the decision 
reached by the Cabinet of which he is now a member, 
Mr. Churchill rounded on his former chief. 

“Does not all this show what a folly Mr. Lloyd 
George committed when he brought these Russian 
intriguers into our midst? It was one of those fatal 
downward steps in his career. I did my best to persuade 
him from it... .” 

From Mr. Lloyd George, of course, Mr. Churchill could 
count on a tu quogue. It was not slow in coming. 

“He said,” remarked Mr. Lloyd George at the 
National Liberal Club on Wednesday, “ that he does 
not like the line I took in the general strike. He says 
it marks the end of my downward course. I followed 
his speech in order to see when my downward course 
began. So far as I can see it began when I stopped his 
mad adventure in Russia. He has never quite forgiven 
that. He said the Kaiser had a great war, and Napoleon 
had several big wars, all to himself. He said I might 
have given him one at any rate.”’ 

All this is no doubt bonny fighting, but surely Mr. 
Churchill should remember that as a member of the 
Cabinet he shared responsibility for “ bringing these 
Russian intriguers into our midst”; and Mr. Lloyd 
George cannot escape from the fact that he was Prime 
Minister when Mr. Churchill began “his mad adven- 
ture in Russia.” Neither of them has much reason to 
boast of his record in this matter, but Mr. Lloyd George 
certainly comes better out of it than Mr. Churchill. 
* * * 

Lord Birkenhead’s speech to the Council of the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions was a more serious matter, for it forecast a bitter 
struggle next year between the Government and organ- 
ized labour. 


“ Before 1906,” he said, “no question had arisen in 
our industrial organization which deeply interested the 
country, but owing to the cowardice of the Liberal 
Government in that year, Parliament had yielded to a 
menace and had placed on the statute book an Act which 
was unparalleled for its ineptitude.” 


This is a familiar travesty of history, but, while he was 
on the subject of cowardice, Lord Birkenhead might have 
added that the Trade Disputes Bill passed its Third 
Reading in the House of Commons without a division, 
and that it was the one important measure in that Parlia- 
ment which escaped the veto of the House of Lords. But 
the serious part of Lord Birkenhead’s speech was to 


follow. 

“ A committee of the Cabinet,’’ he said, “ had been 
meeting almost daily to prepare a report for the Cabinet 
containing recommendations as to what legislative steps 
should be taken to correct the existing situation... . 
The primary necessity was that those who controlled the 
funds of that powerful machinery should be answerable, 
through the funds of the unions, for any wrongful acts 
for which they might be responsible. As to the secret 
ballot, the difficulties of making adequate arrangements 
were not inconsiderable, but he was in favour of the 
— and he believed that the difficulties should 

surmounted, ”’ 


Certain restrictions on picketing were also contemplated, 
and the political levy “ would not be excluded from the 
discussions and would be re-examined.’’ But these are 
smal] matters when compared with the implied threat to 
the immunity of Trade Union funds, which foreshadows 
the virtual repeal of the Trade Disputes Act. 

* * * 

The Liberal Federation meeting at Weston-super- 
Mare last week duly passed the resolution of confidence 
in Lord Oxford with its rider advocating unity, which 
the Executive had prepared. The predominant note of 
the meeting was undoubtedly “a plague on both your 
houses,’ and there was much plain speaking from the 
body of the hall against any splitting of the party 
through the quarrels of its leaders. Fortunately, the 
agreed resolution was moved and seconded by Sir Charles 
Hobhouse and Mr. Walter Layton, who both care much 
more for Liberalism than for any of its exponents. Their 
obvious sincerity facilitated its passage. The meeting 
was a surprise in one respect. If there is anywhere 
“ Asquithian ’’ ground in the Liberal Party, it is the 
National Liberal Federation. But the gathering at 
Weston was emphatically not of that complexion; the 
“ twelve ’’ were clearly not popular figures there. But, 
as we have said, the feeling was not so much for Mr. 
Lloyd George as for unity. 

* * * 

We have received the following letter from Mr. 
Philip Snowden :— 

“Tt is always a pity to spoil an interesting story, 
but I am afraid I must deny the explanation you give of 
the genesis of the report about the meeting at my house 
with Mr. Lloyd George. There is no more foundation in 
fact for your ‘ true’ explanation than for the original 
story. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Clynes never came down 
to see me during the strike, nor did any other of my 
colleagues. I could not therefore have commandeered 
Mr. Lloyd George’s car to meet them at the station. 


“The original story must, I fear, be one of the 
rare instances of smoke without fire.”’ 


We are sorry to have given publicity to a false rumour, 
but the story as we gave it had obtained such wide 
currency that it may have been a useful service to elicit 
Mr. Snowden’s categorical denial. 

* * * 

After another long period of suspense and negotia- 
tion M. Briand has again succeeded in forming a Govern- 
ment. Nine of the new Ministers have served under 
M. Briand in one or other of his last two administrations. 
The attempt to rope in M. Poincaré and the Right has 
broken down and the Cabinet is again predominantly 
Radical. M. Caillaux is the new Finance Minister. He 
failed when he last held this post, largely, we suspect, 
because his financial prowess had been so trumpeted 
that he was expected to work miracles. He showed, 
however, more grasp and came nearer to revealing the 
truth than most of the other statesmen who have tried 
their hands at the French Budget. It may reasonably 
be assumed that he will know what is the sensible thing 
to do, but it remains to be seen whether he will be 
allowed to doit. The new Government has not too many 
friends; the Right will be displeased at M. Briand’s 
failure to come to terms with M. Poincaré, and the 
Cartel des Gauches is not best pleased by his success in 
forming a new Cabinet without M. Herriot. 

* * * 


The referendum upon the property of the royal 
houses of Germany gave, in round figures, fourteen and 
a half million votes for confiscation, just under six hun- 
dred thousand against, and about half a million spoiled 
votes. The Conservative parties abstained from voting, 
and the total poll was under 38 per cent. of the registered 
yoters, This result leaves the number of votes for con- 
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fiscation over five millions short of the 50 per cent. re- 
quired to carry the measure, and the Government’s 
Compromise Bill now holds the field. The referendum 
was carried through without disorder; though not with- 
out a certain amount of intimidation. Whatever the 
results of the voting on a particular issue may be, the 
Republican régime in Germany may be said to 
strengthen itself every time it successfully solves a 
violent crisis by ordinary constitutional means. The 
outstanding feature of the present vote is the fact that 
over one-third of the German electorate voted for a 
sweeping confiscation of both the public and private 
property of their late rulers—a fact which offers little 
encouragement to the schemes of royalist putsches and 
coups d’ état. 
* * 

The plot to murder Mustapha Kemal, and Mustapha 
Kemal’s method of dealing with it, have all the savour 
of an old drama in modern setting. Instead of the 
eunuchs, janissaries, and viziers of the old-fashioned 
seraglio conspiracy, we have the deputies, ministers, and 
party leaders of the modern Turkish coup d’état. The 
methods of the old and new Turkish conspirator seem to 
be much the same; murders, both of the violent and 
judicial variety, have always been the instruments of 
policy in Turkish history, and they seem to be so to-day. 
It would be an impossible task to go through the careers 
of the large number of arrested persons, who will prob- 
ably lose their lives in prison. Most of them were asso- 
ciated in the “war of liberation,’? and are Turkish 
patriots in the Turkish sense of the word. They belong 
to a party which, though at present in opposition, would 
not differ greatly in its aims and methods from the 
present Government, if it got into power. When, there- 
fore, Mustapha Kemal says that the plot was directed 
against the principles of the holy republic, he is going a 
little too far ; but both he and the conspirators can justly 
claim that the holy republic is faithful to the historical 


traditions of the Turkish Empire. 
* 


* * 


The Spanish occupation of the Rif is going forward. 
General Sanjurjo is pressing troops into the Metalsa 
region, and the French have been asked to withdraw 
from Targuist. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that the native resistance at the eastern end of the Rif 
has collapsed, and we may expect to hear shortly of the 
submission of the tribes and sub-tribes of the Ourria 
ghel, Gheznaia, and Metalsa districts. But we hear of 
no corresponding advance from the Primo de Rivera line 
into the Jebala, and it is upon this point that further 
reports will be of exceptional interest. Until the Jebala 
is occupied and disarmed, it will be a misuse of words to 
speak of the Spanish occupation of the Rif. If the 
Spaniards succeed here also, it will be well worth while 
to follow the effects of their success on Spanish politics. 
So long as the occupation of the Rif means only that 
Spanish conscripts will spend a certain proportion of 
their compulsory service abroad, the Spanish people are 
not likely to blame the new Government for its change 
of policy. The consequences of the reversal of Primo de 
Rivera’s original Moroccan policy will only be apparent 
when the Jebala tribes are again in arms, for the 
thousandth—or possibly the ten-thousandth—time in 
their history. 

* * * 

The Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile and Peru 
bids fair to defy once more all efforts at a solution. The 
Plebiscitary Commission have definitely approved 
General Lassiter’s decision that a plebiscite is impossible, 
in view of the failure of the Chilean authorities to 
guarantee fair voting conditions. The Chilean Govern- 
ment have thereupon sent instructions to their Ambas- 


sador at Washington to break off negotiations for a 
direct settlement. The whole history of this dispute 
suggests that Chile is prepared to go to all lengths in 
order to retain possession of the occupied territory ; but 
the interest of the present impasse lies mainly in its 
effect on the prestige of the United States, and incident- 
ally of the Monroe doctrine, in Latin America. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, like his predecessor, has shown a keen 
desire to effect a settlement of the dispute, and the 
apparent frustration of his efforts will unquestionably 
be a source of bitter disappointment at Washington. 
* * * 

The Joint Committee of Inquiry which the Ship- 
building Employers’ Federation and trade unions estab- 
lished for the purpose of reviewing the state of their 
industry with special reference to foreign competition 
has now issued a second report dealing with costs of 
production outside the control of the industry. This 
follows on their first report, which was concerned with 
costs within the industry’s control. Together the two 
reports embody a really constructive co-operative effort, 
which may well be held up as a model to other industries. 
The shipbuilding industry has done for itself and on its 
own initiative all, and more than all, that could be done 
by the best of Royal Commissions. But it still remains 
to be seen whether the industry can keep these reports 
out of the pigeon-hole which usually becomes the tomb 
of their royal brethren. The second report, since it 
deals with costs outside the industry’s control, is mainly 
a call for Government action. The Board of Trade is 
asked to investigate the operations of certain rings and 
price-fixing associations in connection with the supply of 
materials: the Ministry of Health to devise a more 
equitable distribution of the burden of poor relief; the 
Ministry of Labour to consider what steps can be taken 
to reduce the cost of living; and soon. Last, but not 
least, Mr. Churchill is asked to expand and not abolish 
the Trade Facilities Act. These requests raise very 
important and complex issues, but the shipbuilding 
industry is not crying for the moon. It remains to be 
seen whether the combined efforts of employers and 
employed will be able to stimulate the Government to 
activity. Their chance of success in this direction will 
obviously be greatly strengthened if they themselves 
carry into effect the recommendations in the first report 
of their committee, dealing with interchangeability of 
different grades of workers and other important matters. 

* * * 

A special feature of this year’s Liberal Summer 
School, which is to be held at Oxford from July 23rd 
to July 30th, will be the discussion of the Reports sub- 
mitted in connection with the ‘“ Questionnaires,’’ which 
were considered by nearly 700 Liberal organizations last 
winter. In the afternoons, these Reports will be dis- 
cussed by accredited delegates from the organizations 
which took part in the Inquiry. At the evening sessions 
papers on the subjects of the questionnaires will be read 
and open discussions take place. The Syllabus of Meet- 
ings is not yet complete, but it is understood that these 
will include an inaugural address by Lord Oxford, with 
Mr. W. T. Layton in the Chair; Professor Graham 
Wallas on Trades Unionism; Mr. Philip Kerr on the 
Press; Mr. J. A. Spender on “ The Contentions of East 
and West ”’; Viscount Grey on “ Locarno, Geneva, and 
the Future of Europe’’; Mr. W. McG. Eagar on 
“Land ’’; and a valedictory address by Mr. Lloyd 
George, at which Mr. E. D. Simon will preside. Among 
the social attractions of the School there will be a 
Garden Party given at Wadham College by Sir John 
and Lady Simon. The enrolment fee is ten shillings, 
and, as the School is limited to one thousand members, 
applications for enrolment should be made immediately 
to Colonel Tweed, at 22, Grosvenor Mansions, 82, 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 
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THE BACKGROUND TO THE COAL 
DISPUTE 


E have been dealing week by week with the coal 
Vf dispute, keeping very closely to the immediate 
problem, urging a definite policy, and argu- 
ing vainly against the course into which the Government 
has plunged so heedlessly. This week we propose to 
make a somewhat wider sweep. No one, it is often 
remarked, is ever convinced by argument; to change a 
man’s opinions you must touch his imagination, so that 
he has a flash of light and sees the problem in a new 
perspective. That is very true, we think, of the present 
problem. By committing itself to the policy of longer 
hours, the Government has made a mistake which, unless 
it is promptly retrieved, will, we believe, prove disas- 
trous. But what is the use of marshalling the arguments 
against this policy? The Royal Commission stated them 
in their Report lucidly, forcibly, and fully. Our 
Ministers and our mine-owners have studied this Report, 
and the former profess for it a great respect. Yet it is 
evident that the Commission’s powerful arguments have 
made no impression on the minds of either. It is not 
that they have answered these arguments. They have 
not tried to do so, and it is beyond their power to do so. 
It is simply that the arguments have made no impres- 
sion. And they have made no impression chiefly because 
they do not fit in with the body of maxims and precepts 
which constitute, in the minds of Ministers and mine- 
owners, economic wisdom and morality, almost a religion. 
Against quasi-religious preconceptions, the most cogent 
arguments beat in vain. They can only be overcome by 
a new perspective. 

A distinguished American on a recent visit to our 
shores was asked to name the feature of British society 
which most impressed him. “ The springing up of new 
industries,’’ he replied, “ and the dying out of old ones.” 
Of course, this must not be taken literally. None of our 
old basic industries is really dying out. But the remark, 
none the less, brings out an essential truth. The most 
important fact in our national life to-day is the trans- 
formation that is taking place in the character of our 
economic activities, shifting the centre of gravity of the 
industrial world, and confronting us with problems of an 
essentially new kind. 

Two types of influence are contributing to this 
result. There are the technical changes brought about 
by the progress of invention. The sovereignty of coal is 
challenged by new sources of power—oil, water-power, 
and the like. The monopoly of the railways is challenged 
by motor-transport on the roads. We need not elaborate 
these tendencies; everyone is aware of them. It is easy, 
of course, to exaggerate their strength ; and because their 
strength is often exaggerated it is easy to make plausible 
answers, which seem reassuring, based as they are on an 
impressive array of quantitative fact. The inroads which 
oil has made into the territory of coal are still relatively 
small. There are fairly narrow limits to the develop- 
ment of water-power. It is only for certain kinds of 
traffic that the railways need fear the competition of the 
roads. Then, future developments may reverse the 
present tendencies ; the distillation of oil from coal may, 
for example, give the coal-mines a new lease of life. But, 
for our part, we are sceptical. Tendencies of this kind, 
once set in motion, are not usually reversed. Nor is it 
usual for them to make headway up to a certain point 
and then fade away. It is more usual for them to gain 

a gathering momentum as time goes on, 


Now for the second type of influence. We have been, 
throughout the last century, pre-eminently a foreign- 
trading, foreign-investing nation; the expansion of our 
basic metallurgical industries was bound up in large 
measure with the growth of our export trade. The 
maintenance of this réle has been prejudiced, far more 
seriously and more lastingly than is recognized even yet, 
by the monetary policy which we have chosen to pursue 
since the war, coupled with the increased bargaining 
strength of trade-unionism in what we call the “ shel- 
tered’ trades. The war left us with an inflated price- 
level and a depreciated exchange. We set out to restore 
the pound to parity; and every step in that direction, 
unless accompanied by a corresponding all-round fall in 
domestic prices and wages, made it more difficult for our 
manufacturers to compete abroad. But it is not easy to 
contrive that wages shall fall in every trade in a uniform 
degree; and in practice they fell most in those trades 
where the economic pressure was greatest, 7.e., the export 
trades, while in some trades, where there was no such 
pressure, they did not fall at all. Thus began the dis- 
parity between wages in the “sheltered’’ and in the 
“unsheltered ’’ trades, a disparity which was already 
glaring when the first phase of deflation ended about 
1923. Still, in a measure, these one-sided wage-reduc- 
tions enabled our export industries to sustain their com- 
peting power during this early phase. 

But things worked out differently in the second 
phase, the return to gold last year. For, while it is 
certainly no easier than it was in 1921 to get “ sheltered ”’ 
wages down, it has proved far more difficult to lower 
“ unsheltered ” wages further and thus aggravate a 
disparity which is already indefensible. The miners will 
have to yield something as the result of the present 
struggle. But employers in shipbuilding, engineering, 
iron and steel—or, we may add, agriculture—cannot in 
very decency ask their workers to accept further cuts, 
no matter how desperate the plight of their industries 
may be. Thus our industries, exposed to foreign com- 
petition, have had to shoulder the handicap of a 10 per 
cent. rise in the exchange without getting, so far, any 
appreciable relief in the shape of lower costs, and without 
much prospect of ever getting any. It is idle to suppose 
that a change of this magnitude and far-reaching nature 
can be made without lasting reactions on our economic 
equilibrium. 

Now these two types of influence, working together 
as they largely do (the coal industry, for example, feels 
the full force of both), are destined, in our opinion, to 
redraw our industrial map. We shall become, we 
believe, less and less an exporting, foreign-investing 
people, less and less a people engaged in a few large 
staple industries, more and more a people engaged in 
the huge mass of new miscellaneous occupations, work- 
ing for the home market, which are springing up before 
our eyes. And, in particular, we are convinced that 
the metallurgical group of industries—coal, iron and 
steel, and shipbuilding, &c.—will gradually cease to play 
so predominant a part in our national life. We do not 
predict for these industries any sensational decline. 
Absolutely, they may not decline at all, if our aggregate 
production and trade increase sufficiently. But they will 
certainly not expand at the exuberant rate that was 
normal before the war. Relatively to other industries, 
they will decline. The future is not with South Wales, 
the Tyne, and the Clyde. 

To many minds all this is pessimism, “ defeatism,”’ 
and other reprehensible things; indeed, the quasi- 
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religious inhibitions, of which we have spoken, begin to 
operate here. But the broad tendencies which we have 
traced above are not necessarily discouraging. We, at 
least, do not find them so. We rather find them chal- 
lenging. There is no reason why a change-over from one 
set of economic aetivities to another should be a change 
for the worse. The tide may have turned, as we think 
it has, against coal and cotton and iron and steel; but 
that is no reason why the national prosperity should not 
continue to increase as fast as it has ever done. 

We shall not, however, succeed in extracting pros- 
perity from our present difficulties unless we make a 
real effort to adapt ourselves to the new conditions. The 
laissez-faire principles of the last century will never 
serve us here. If we trust to the blind forces of supply 
and demand to reshape our industrial equilibrium, we 
shall miss our opportunity and plunge deeper into 
trouble. For, after all, those forces are no longer free to 
work. They are obstructed at every turn by powerful 
vested interests. There are many occupations in Britain 
to-day (the building trade is the most notorious, but by 
no means the only instance) where there is a demand 
for labour which cannot be satisfied because of trade- 
union restrictions on entry to the trade. Year by year, 
from this cause alone, human faculty is wasted, and 
potentialities of increased prosperity are thrown away on 
a scale which, we suspect, is vastly greater than the 
public realizes. But it is idle to gird at such restrictions 
and urge that they be done away with. Just as the 
remedy for misgovernment is not anarchy, but good 
government, so the remedy for the anti-social practices 
of trade unions or of trusts is not to revert to the chaos 
of lazssez-faire, but to subject them to the controlling 
influence of the State, seeking with knowledge and 
prevision to direct the flow of capital and labour where it 
is required. Here, indeed, we have in a nutshell perhaps 
the most important and most difficult task which awaits 
constructive statesmanship. It is one of the misfortunes 
of the decline of Liberalism that it is not easy to 
envisage a Government, sufficiently detached from vested 
interests on the one side or the other, to undertake it 
with success. 

On the negative side, however, the moral is equally 
important and far simpler. To apply Jaissez-faire prin- 
ciples to an industry in the position in which the coal 
mines are to-day, is ruinous policy. When an industry 
is expanding at an immensely rapid rate no great harm 
is done if /aissez-faire is allowed to run riot. Let each 
concern go ahead as it wills, recruit its labour as and how 
it likes, pay whatever wages and work whatever hours it 
can get its workers to accept. It will not be the best 
arrangement; but no disaster will ensue. So long as the 
demand for the product is rapidly increasing, the trend 
of wages will be upwards, even without trade-unionism, 
and unemployment will prove short-lived. Set-backs will 
occur, when the supply has temporarily overshot the 
mark ; then there will be wage-cuts, and unemployment, 
and cut-throat competition between firm and firm. But 
the buoyant demand will soon catch up; the bottom of 
the market will be reached, employment and wages will 
revive, and meanwhile the cut-throat competition will 
have made for the survival of the fittest. In such an 
environment, it is natural that the stress should be laid 
on self-reliance and individual enterprise; and it is 
natural that employers should lay to heart as a golden 
rule, proof against argument and detailed confutation: 


“When trade is bad, improve your efficiency, cut your 
costs, compete as hard as you can; and, if anyone asks 
you to beware of over-production, do not listen to him.’’ 

This was the environment in which the British coal 
industry grew up in the nineteenth century. It was an 
amazing story of expansion; 10 million tons in 1800, 
100 million tons in 1866, 200 million tons in 1897, 287 
million tons in 1913. And the coalowners still seek to 
apply the golden rule which held good of that state of 
things. They still refuse, with a proud feeling of instinc- 
tive wisdom, to listen to those who warn them of over- 
production. Ask the coalowners how they answer the 
Commission’s objection to the eight-hour day, that the 
extra 30 million tons of coal which it would mean could 
not be marketed, and must lead to a further slump in 
prices; and they have no answer. But they are not 
abashed. In their view, that is the sort of question 
which the wise man leaves to Providence. 

But these questions must be faced now that the era 
of rapid expansion is over, and the industry has entered 
upon a stagnant, perhaps even a declining, phase. Under 
these conditions, over-production and continuous price- 
cutting spell ruin. This is perhaps the chief reason 
why the reconstruction is required—why larger producing 
units, and, above all, larger selling units are essential. 
We do not lack evidence of what happens to the workers 
in an industry which has taken a downward turn, when 
the coalowners’ precepts are applied. There is the tragic 
story of the handloom weavers. If the coalowners could 
have their way, we should see a similar tragedy enacted 
on a gigantic stage. 


SIR JOHN SIMON AND THE GENERAL 
STRIKE 


HE historian who seeks in days to come to recon- 
T struct the episode of the General Strike will 
probably be greatly perplexed as to the part 
played therein by Sir John Simon. He will find plenty 
of evidence that people were impressed by the speeches 
which Sir John delivered in the House of Commons on 
May 6th and 11th. He may make a shrewd guess that 
the Judgment of Mr. Justice Astbury in “ National 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union v. Reed and Others’’ on 
May 11th, was given under the influence of the first of 
those speeches. He may conclude that the impression 
given by Sir John and the Judge that the Strike was 
illegal, and that neither Union funds nor the private 
fortunes of Union leaders were protected on that occa- 
sion by the Trade Disputes Act, had a good deal to do 
with the sudden end of the Strike. But two questions 
will remain to puzzle him. First, was Sir John giving 
“Counsel’s opinion’’ as to the law, in his famous 
speeches, or merely denouncing the Strike in general 
terms as a lay statesman might have done? Secondly, 
wherein did Sir John’s view of policy, which was strongly 
endorsed by the other Liberal leaders, differ from that 
of Mr. Lloyd George, which was subsequently denounced 
by them? ' 

Sir John Simon has republished: his three speeches 
on the General Strike, with an Introduction, a Diary of 
Events connected with the Strike, and Appendices, giv- 
ing Mr. Justice Astbury’s Judgment, the text of the 
Trade Disputes Act, and other relevant documents.* 
This is a very interesting volume, which will be eagerly 





*Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
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scanned by our historian. Let us see what light it 
throws on the questions we have posed for him. 

There can be no doubt that Sir John was under- 
stood at the time to be interpreting the law with all 
the responsibility and precision of an eminent K.C. The 
British GazETTE drew attention to— 

“the extremely important pronouncement made in 

the House of Commons by Sir John Simon on the legal 

aspects of the present General Strike,” 
and announced that “the whole of this aspect is under 
the consideration of the Government.’’ The Times was 
no less impressed. The Astbury Judgment seemed to 
confirm Sir John’s view. The air was full of rumours 
as to impending action against the Union leaders. 

Even at the time, however, there were some who 
ventured to differ from this great authority. The em- 
phasis in Sir John Simon’s first speech was all on breach 
of contract, and he said that ‘‘ every Trade Union leader 
who advised and promoted this course of action ’’—strik- 
ing without notice—“ is liable in damages to the utter- 
most farthing of his personal possessions.” Many a 
lawyer, on reading that, looked up Section 3 of the 
Trade Disputes Act and rubbed his eyes when he found 
that— 

“An act done by a person in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be actionable 
on the ground only that it induces some other person to 
break a contract of employment. .. .”’ 

To this statement about the liability of Trade Union 
leaders, Sir John now puts a footnote, arguing that the 
Trade Disputes Act does not apply because a general 
strike “is an offence against the State and not a trade 
dispute.’’ Is this an afterthought? It is true that later 
in the same speech he said :— 

“ T venture to say that it is quite certain that what 
Parliament had in mind when it spoke of a ‘trade 
dispute ’"—I am not discussing the legal technicalities ; 
I am talking about the substance of the thing—what 
Parliament had in mind in 1906 when it spoke of a‘ trade 


dispute’ and guaranteed immunity for Trade Union 
funds, was a strike of a lawful character.”’ 


But the argument that incitement to break contracts 
involved liability to damages was, in this first speech, 
advanced quite independently, and far more definitely 
than the further argument that the Strike was not a 
“trade dispute ’’ at all. We are inclined to think (from 
internal evidence) that Sir John’s first speech was made 
rather carelessly, and that before he made his other 
speeches he had looked up the Trade Disputes Act and 
decided to throw much greater emphasis on his second 
contention. This theory is borne out by the following 
passage from the new Introduction to the collected 
speeches :— 


“‘ The answer to that question [how could the Strike 
be —, not — on some legalistic pedantry, 
but upon broad considerations of constitutional right 
and public policy which . . . appeal, both to Parliament 
and to the public at large, far more potently than any 
proposition of narrow law. 

“ The speeches which follow were delivered from this 
broader point of view... .’’ 


This, then, is the key to his position, for the same note 
was struck both in Sir John’s second speech in the 
House and in his subsequent address to his constituents : 


“T can assure them that 1 am not spending -my 
time in discussing some miserable legal technicality.’’— 
(House of Commons, May 11th.) 

“ The General Strike . . . is fundamentally illegal. 
. . . But don’t imagine that the fundamental difference 
between the General Strike and a lawful strike depends 
simply on this question of the failure to give notice. .. . 
It does not depend, believe me, on some legal quibble. 
. . . The law on a subject like this is not nearly so 
technical as some people suppose. You may not believe 
me, but the law is a far more sensible thing than some 
laymen imagine. . . . I did not speak in the House of 
9 a as a lawyer; not a bit.’’—(Cleckheaton, May 

ith. 


So what Sir John Simon was really driving at seems to 
have been this, that the broad principles of constitu- 
tional law lie beneath and cannot be frustrated by the 
provisions of a statute like the Trade Disputes Act ; that 
the Courts would hold that no Parliament could have 
intended to give bodies of employers and employed the 
power to coerce the forces of the State itself, and that 
therefore the General Strike, being aimed at the com- 
munity, was fundamentally illegal and not a “ Trade 
Dispute ’’ within the meaning of any Act of Parliament. 
It was this view—confirmed in its anticipation of the 
attitude of the Courts by the Astbury Judgment—which 
hastened the end of the Strike. 

As to the other question by which the historian may 
be perplexed, it is generally assumed now that the policy 
advocated by Sir John Simon and his Liberal colleagues 
was one of demanding “ unconditional surrender ’’ and 
“a fight to a finish.’’ This is a mistake. In his second 
speech in the House of Commons (May 11th), Sir John 
Simon spoke with horror of such a policy :— 


”” 


“IT shudder,’’ he said, ‘‘ at the idea that there is 
any sane human being who really thinks this is a fight 
that can be fought to the bitter end. . . . There is no 
man in this country who ought to talk about this 
horrible conflict as a thing which is going to be fought 
to a finish.’’ 

He then proceeded to advocate that three conditions 
should be satisfied, “ satisfied concurrently.’’ These were 
that the Strike should be called off, the notices with- 
drawn by the coalowners, and employment resumed at 
the old rates from day to day, the subsidy renewed, and 
negotiations resumed on the basis of the Commission’s 
Report. To this passage in his speech, Sir John now 
puts a footnote :— 

“The passage which follows is not, I realize, very 
clearly expressed, and gave rise in some quarters to the 
impression that what was proposed was something not 
involving the unconditional abandonment of the strike. 
This is not so, as the text of the proposed Resolution 
. . +» proves.”’ 

In ‘Appendix III. we have the proposed resolu- 
tion :— 

“That in the opinion of this House, subject to the 
immediate and unconditional withdrawal of the so-called 
General Strike, the Government should announce its 
willingness. . . .” 

Then follow the conditions indicated in Sir John Simon’s 
speech. In this matter, Sir John has done himself less 
than justice. His proposals were expressed with admir- 
able clarity, and they were very sensible proposals—but 
they did not involve “ unconditional abandonment.’’ We 
cannot find any divergence in principle between this 
policy and that which was advocated by Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


THE FIRST-FRUITS OF THE GOLD 
STANDARD 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


HE Currency discussions which preceded Mr. 
Churchill’s first Budget a year ago, ranged over 
two distinct questions—whether gold is the 

best available objective standard for our money, and 
whether it was wise to link our existing money to gold 
at a parity which was about 10 per cent. higher than the 
level to which wages, the cost of living, and the whole- 
sale prices of raw materials were then adjusted. The 
first was a long-period problem not likely to be settled 
for many a year yet. The second was an immediate 
practical issue. Consequently, what we were busy in 


arguing early last year was mainly the second question. 
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That, after a year’s experience, is also the subject of 
this article. 
Let me remind the reader how last year’s argument 
If all transactions expressed in money were to be 
changed by 10 per cent. simultaneously, then no harm 
would be done. But in practice, so the argument ran, 
this does not happen. Some prices, of which the whole- 
sale prices of raw materials entering into international 
trade are typical, adjust themselves rapidly. Others, of 
which the cost of living is typical, are stickier and move 
more slowly. Others, of which wages are typical, are 
stickier still. Others, of which interest on the National 
Debt and a‘number of other budgetary commitments are 
typical, being contractual and only alterable by some- 
thing in the nature of repudiation, do not move at all. 
The evils arise from these differing rates of adjustment 
and from the fact that it is extremely difficult to 
accelerate the slower moving ones except by methods of 
deflation or of repudiation, which are objectionable in 
other ways. Pending the adjustment, our export trades, 
which are producing at one level of costs and selling at 
another, will be seriously depressed and unemployment 
aggravated ; whilst when the adjustment is complete the 
problem of the budget will remain permanently heavier 
because, measured in money, the revenue will fall off 
whilst much of the expenditure is fixed. Last year I 
particularly emphasized the difficulty of reducing money- 
wages and the permanent aggravation of the weight of 
the National Debt. 

How do these arguments look after a year’s inter- 
val? Wholesale prices have fallen 13 per cent., the cost 
of living has fallen 4 per cent., and Money Wages 
have fallen by less than 1 per cent. Meanwhile wholesale 
prices in the United States have fallen 6 per cent. Thus 
relative wholesale prices have fallen, as they were certain 
to fall, by the greater part of the amount of the rise in 
the exchange; the cost of living has been stickier; and 
money-wages have been even more recalcitrant than one 
would have expected, inasmuch as they have scarcely 
moved at all. Allowing for the fall of gold-prices in the 
outside world, the maladjustment of international gold 
prices with our cost of living is scarcely diminished, 
whilst the maladjustment with our rates of wages 


ran. 


is actually worse than it was. Thus our 
exporters have had to sell at lower prices 
measured in sterling, whilst many of their costs, 
especially wages, have fallen very little. At the same 


time, although the full burden on the budget still lies in 
the future, the revenue is already failing to show the 
resiliency which, given a stable price-level, the normal 
course of progress and population might be expected to 
produce. 

The indirect results have also been what they were 
bound to be. In a year in which the productive activity 
of the United States has exceeded previous records, we 
have had a million unemployed and all the penury of a 
slump. The export industry, namely coal, the greatest 
proportion of the costs of which are wages, and which 
for reasons not connected with currency was already 
our weakest point, and therefore least able to endure a 
further handicap, has been reduced to the verge of 
ruin. Our largest group of export industries, namely 
textiles, though more self-reliant than coal, are, in spite 
of the comparative cheapness of wool and cotton, almost 
in despair at their losses. The outputs of iron and steel 
have been maintained with the assistance of subsidized 
coal; but no profits have been earned. The results have 
been what a year ago I feared they would be, but worse 
than I dared or cared to prophesy. 

The wonder is, not that our exporters are in diffi- 
culties, but that their position is not worse than it is. 


When we compare the level of gold wages here with 
what it is in Germany, France, or Belgium, it seems a 
miracle that our exporters who compete with these 
countries do any trade at all. Currency comparisons 
surely demonstrate that we must still retain a large 
body of specialized production where no one can touch 
us, and that, currency difficulties apart, the efficiency of 
our manufacturers must compare favourably with 
that of foreigners. They even suggest the possibility 
that our trade-unionists do more work in an hour than 
is commonly supposed. 

Meanwhile, the Government, without sufficient 
resolution to face the full effects of its policy, has been 
content to retard rather than to hasten the processes of 
adjustment. The Coal Subsidy had no other object than 
to put off the evil day. The Bank of England’s policy 
of Deflation has been severe enough to aggravate unem- 
ployment and effective enough to balance the inter- 
national account by attracting foreign balances to 
London, but not severe enough to end the period of tran- 
sition or to effect the more difficult adjustments. Mr. 
Runciman, it is true, in a speech which provoked general 
admiration for its brazen courage, felt able on the 
morrow of the strike, to thank God for the Gold 
Standard. Yet, all the same, the lively hopes of last 
year’s optimists have faded away. 

Mr. Churchill could scarcely avoid the question 
altogether in this year’s Budget speech, which he would 
probably have preferred to do. But I venture to think 
that the calibre of the defence he offered was not worthy 
of his office. He did not mention the one solid advantage 
which, in my opinion, the Gold Standard has gained, 
namely, the improvement of London’s position as a 
centre for holding international balances,—there can be 
no doubt that foreign financial centres are more willing 
to deposit their surplus resources in London than they 
were before the return to gold. Mr. Churchill’s defence 
began with the calculation that since the dollars which 
we owe the. United States for our purchases and our 
debts work out at a smaller figure in sterling than they 
would if the dollar exchange value of sterling was lower 
—which is indeed an arithmetical certainty—therefore 
we have “saved” the difference! He forgot that we 
have “ lost’ an equal percentage on all our exports. 

He followed this up by claiming that the adjust- 
ments in international price levels have been completed 
—by which he meant, presumably, that the sterling 
prices of export coal and other articles of international 
trade had fallen to the new sterling parity with the 
international price level. Poor innocent, to think that 
this was the adjustment which we feared it might be 
difficult to effect! The predicted trouble was attribut- 
able, of course, to the fact that the sterling price of 
export coal would fall rapidly, whilst the sterling wages 
of miners would fall much more reluctantly, if at all. 
This was the problem of adjustment. Mr. Churchill 
points triumphantly to the fall in the prive of export 
coal (and similarly of other materials) as a proof that the 
problem of adjustment of the coal trade (and similarly of 
other trades) is now complete! How can it be possible 
for one who knows so little what he is talking about to 
govern our course wisely? 

Both the above fallacies were pointed out by Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence in the course of the Budget Debate. 
Mr. Churchill had an opportunity to reply. He did not 
take it. 

The economy campaign against social services, the 
Budget problem, the continued depression of employ- 
ment, the losses of the export industries, the last aggra- 
vation of the Coal Problem which has rendered it seem- 
ingly insoluble, are the first-fruits of the Gold Standard. 
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THE RHINELASD AND LOCARNO 


OME six months have elapsed since the ex-Allied 

S Powers followed up the initialling of the Locarno 

Treaties by a public statement outlining the 
changes which would be introduced into the Inter-Allied 
Occupation of the Rhineland as evidence of the new 
spirit informing the relations of the Western Powers and 
Germany. Since then much water has flowed under the 
bridges, and not a few disappointments have had to be 
registered. It is only necessary to refer to the events 
of March at Geneva. These events, which at the time 
impressed vividly on the public mind, 
developed to a dramatic climax on what may be termed 
the world-stage. Their very sensational quality and the 
patent danger which they involve to the prospect of 
world peace caused them to be instantly recognized, and 
set in motion forces, both seen and unseen, to undo the 
mischief wrought in March, and to ensure the entry of 
Germany into the League in September. So far as tech- 
nical difficulties arising out of the composition of the 
League are concerned, the problem shows every sign of 
being on the way to a happy solution. 

There remains, however, a sphere which may be 
termed “ local,’’ which has largely escaped public atten- 
tion, but which yet harbours within itself the seeds of 
serious trouble. This is the occupied area itself. Put 
briefly, the promises of alleviation held out by the Allies 
have in their execution fallen so far short of what the 
German public expected as to engender a very serious 
revulsion of feeling. This mood of disillusionment has 
not yet reached a point at which it is unmanageable, 
but it creates serious difliculties for those who favour the 
policy of reconciliation with the West as against alliance 
with the East, and it is capable in coming months of 
assuming dimensions of more than local importance. 

Broadly, the complaint is that notwithstanding the 
promises made by the Allies in November last, and 
notwithstanding the evacuation of the Cologne zone in 
January last, the condition of the territory remaining 
under occupation, the so-called ‘‘ Second ’’ and “ Third ’’ 
Zones, is in certain material respects worse than before. 
The root of the trouble on the purely material side is the 
size of the occupying forces. Before the Locarno Treaties 
were initialled, and as a condition of their being 
initialled, M. Briand gave the German Ministers his 
personal promise that there should be a “ sensible reduc- 
tion’’ in the numbers of the occupying forces. That 
promise has not been redeemed. Military opposition 
proved too strong. So far from reducing their total effec- 
tives on the Rhine, the French have actually increased 
The Belgians have followed suit ; and the trans- 
ference of our troops from the First (Cologne) Zone to 
an area within the Third Zone has further aggravated 
the situation. The paradox results that to-day, eight 
months after Locarno, there are 88,000 Allied troops 
in the Second and Third Zones, as compared with 80,000 
in September last. Well may the Germans ask: Are 
these the ‘fruits of Locarno’’? For, as is not suffi- 
ciently realized in this country, the number of troops 
billeted in a region is not a matter to which the popula- 
tion can be indifferent. Every influx of effectives in 
excess of those normally provided for by barrack and 
kindred accommodation means a direct pressure on 
civilian resources in housing, buildings, land, &c. The 
area within which 88,000 Allied troops are now con- 
centrated held before the war 40,000-50,000 German: 
and since that period there has in Germany, as elsewhere, 
been a great increase in the civil population for whom 
no accommodation can be found. The social and 
economic pressure of this excessive garrison is therefore 
even more severe than the figures alone suggest ; and the 


themselves 


) 
tnem. 


friction with the local population is proportionate. In 
the new British Zone the tension would unhappily appear 
to be at its highest. This is in part due to the con- 
stricted area into which the French have obliged us to 
squeeze ourselves—the narrow angle between the Rhine 
and the Main with Wiesbaden as headquarters. It is 
also, however, in no small measure due to a quite un- 
necessary lack of tact on the part of our military authori- 
ties, which contrasts most unfavourably with the British 
record in the Cologne Zone, and is fast dissipating the 
stock of goodwill which that record built up. Why— 
after Locarno—there should be this stiffening of temper 
on the part of the British military is hard to see. In 
any case it should not be beyond the power of the British 
Government to remedy. 

On the political and administrative side, too, all is 
by no means in order. German sovereignty and adminis- 
trative competence have not been restored in the measure 
which the Allied pronouncement of November, 1925, 
appeared to guarantee. Military obstruction has found 
ways and means to deprive the alleviations of much of 
their grace, and to exasperate the population by just so 
much of the high-handed and arbitrary as is necessary 
to inflame emotions and awake suspicions. Thus the 
Germans still believe that, no matter what may be the 
intentions of the Ministry in Paris, the military on the 
Rhine are taking good care to keep in being the seeds 
of a French Separatist movement when the time is ripe. 
indignation is also felt at the persistence of military in- 
terference in purely civilian concerns such as education. 
What, for instance, is to be said of a system which, after 
all the talk of the re-entry of Germany into the comity 
of nations, permits the Inter-Allied authority in the 
Palatinate to leave unrepealed its veto on the introduc- 
tion of English as a compulsory subject in German schools 
as required by the present German curriculum! 

None of the present abuses may be in itself enough 
to wreck the policy of Locarno. Nevertheless, it must 
be remembered that the poisoning effect, psychologically, 
of each oppressive action increases at a geometrical rate 
as time passes and the ostensible justification of such 
action on the ground of military security becomes more 
and more patently absurd. 

The Rhineland has for some time now been in the 
background of public interest ; and it is the official pose 
to keep it there. Official poses, however, which ignore 
real forces have an inconvenient way of breaking down, 
and it is necessary that public opinion should once more 
give some heed to the Jocal, as distinct from the inter- 
national, stumbling blocks which still lie between the 
Locarno Treaties and their consummation in a real 
reconciliation of the peoples. 


C. E. Evirmncton Wricar. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE was, in its main 

¢ aspects, a comedy of cross-purposes between 
leaders and led. There is no doubt about the 
overmastering desire of the rank and file that the leaders 
should stop their squabbling and get to business. At 
the start it looked as though this desire was to be satis- 
fied. There on the platform were all the Montagues 
and Capulets in apparent amity. But unfortunately it 
was on the part of leading Asquithians a strictly limited 
truce. As soon as the resolution of confidence in Lord 
Oxford had been passed, the Asquithians more or less 
regarded the Conference as over. They faded away— 


with a few honourable exceptions such as Mr. Vivian 
Phillipps and Sir John Simon, who stuck it out and 
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allowed themselves to remain in the same room with 
Mr. Lloyd George. The rest scattered before him as if 
he had been a charge of cavalry. The rank and file 
remained on the field, full of indignation and contempt 
for the flying leaders, and humanly appreciative of such 
leadership as was offered them. The scene at the recep- 
tion was the height of comedy if it had not been so 
silly—devout Asquithians gathered in a corner of the 
room and vowed they would never, never be received by 
Mr. Lloyd George. That subtle and gifted humorist was 
left right in the middle of the stage, with the limelight 
full on him—a situation out of which no one knows 
better than he does how to extract the utmost. 


* * * 


Mr. Churchill, as everyone knows, suffers from 
Bolshevik-on-the-brain. Not many years ago he made 
us all suffer with him in taxation and national discredit. 
His latest outburst looks like a piece of calculated reck- 
lessness. Having failed to rush the Cabinet into break- 
ing with Russia, he vents his angry passions outside. 
As he is not allowed to bite, he will at least bark, prob- 
ably reflecting that the noise will be popular at a 
moment when exasperation with the miners is so general. 
The miners have taken Red Money; therefore they are 
Bolsheviks, and therefore, thinks Mr. Churchill, this is 
the time for stirring up a little bad blood. Incidentally, 
i+ may have the effect of causing a useful diversion of 
attention from the gross mishandling of the coal situa- 
tion by Mr. Churchill and his friends. What does he 
mean by warning traders with Russia not to expect any 
help from the Government or the Treasury if they get 
into trouble? Is it not known to everyone that the Trade 
Facilities Act and the Export Credits Act have been 
available to every country in Europe except Russia? In 
spite of deliberate official discouragement our trade with 
Russia is developing fast. But these are not points at 
all likely to trouble Mr. Churchill out for a ride on his 
hobby-horse. 


* * * 


There is more in it than this. Mr. Churchill, like 
his opposite number, or numbers, in Moscow, has a good 
eye for a battleground. The defeat of the general strike 
was a feather in his cap—he might say, like the Empress 
Eugénie, “Gentlemen, this is my war’’—and he is 
thirsting to pursue the beaten enemy into the mines. 
Moscow, as usual, is playing into his hands. The Report 
of the Communist International on the general strike— 
an interesting document only to be found in the Man- 
CHESTER GuaRDIAN—calls for “a rallying of the revolu- 
tionary forces of the working-class around the miners’ 
strike.’’ It matters little to rhetoricians with bees in 
their bonnets, whether in Moscow or Whitehall, that the 
miners’ strike is a revolution in the sense that the moon 
is made of green cheese. On the one side as on the other 
it is good enough for a battle-cry. It is, after all, a sham 
fight. There is an insignificant following in the House 
for an attempt to scrap the Trade agreement—there are 
too many Conservative business men interested in 
Russian trade to make Mr. Churchill’s adventure 
dangerous to Baldwin. The Prime Minister can afford 
in this affair to let him rip. 


x . . 
A cynic on the fringe of the women’s peace demon- 
stration in Hyde Park took his pipe out of his mouth to 


remark: “ Well, I suppose it pleases them and keeps 
them quiet. Makes them feel as if they were doing 


something.’’ A woman standing by, who had tramped 
from Manchester, or some place like that, retorted: “ In 
the next war you will wish we really could have done 
something.’’ This Peacemakers’ Pilgrimage has been 
very inadequately noticed in the London Press. Peace 
is not news, discord is. The march did, in fact, stir up 
an extraordinary amount of interest and sympathy 
throughout the country, and thoughts were sown in 
quiet fields that will grow and bear fruit. The final 
rally in the Park was not very well managed. It is a 
mistake to scatter the interest among a dozen or more 
platforms. This causes conscientious listeners to make 
a restless circuit of them all, picking up unrelated sen- 
tences. It would be far better to have only one or two 
meetings with a select list of really arresting speakers for 
each. Speaking at big open-air meetings is a special art 
needing a special kind of voice, and few women seem 
to possess these things. When Mr. Saklatvala comes out 
of prison they should “sit under’’ him. He is the 
perfect open-air orator. 

* * * 

So Donoghue, the greatest jockey of his time, is to 
give up the riding of horses for the more, still more, pre- 
carious job of training them. It is curious to think that 
this little man, with his broad, humorous face, is prob- 
ably the most famous personality in England—multi- 
tudes of poor people show the reality of their faith in his 
genius whenever he rides. They put their money on him, 
irrespective of his mount. He is indeed a jockey of 
superb skill, but what has always endeared him to me 
is his humanity. Ata great race meeting it would do 
as well for the business of the day if the races were run 
by mechanical horses. The sweat and agony of the 
straining brutes—those exquisite creatures, all air and 
fire—mean little to the mob, polite and impolite, except 
so much money won or lost. It is not so with the man 
who rides the horse, if he is a good jockey, as Donoghue 
is. Horse and man are in close and living sympathy and 
understanding. I remember in reading Steve’s auto- 
biography—it is a fascinating document—being struck 
with one passage. Out of all the printed records of his 
exploits he selects one as having gone home to him. In 
it a newspaper-writer, describing Donoghue’s winning 
the Derby on Sansovino, had been impressed, not by the 
skill of the great jockey, but by the sight of the spent 
horse afterwards, sweating and overdone, and to 
Donoghue that was the only account of the Derby which 
showed any instinct for the root of the matter. The 
Turf is, no doubt, a vast engine of corruption, but the 
horse at least is incorrupt and clean. 

+ * x 

Have you seen a racehorse in perfect condition 
dancing on all four feet, as if it hung on wires, from 
sheer exuberance of nervous energy? Even so the great 
Suzanne Lenglen when I watched her in play before 
the King and Queen a few days ago, was perpetually 
dancing. She plays tennis with all her beautiful body; 
it is “as if her body thought.” ‘ Footwork ”’ is, I be- 
lieve, the technical term, but it is too heavy for that 
sprightly elasticity of motion in which she twinkles and 
flashes about the court. Suppleness and perfect rhyth- 
mical movement is not all. She has a genius for the job. 
She plays tennis with passion. Her fierce absorption has 
something intimidating in it for nervous opponents, 
though she is herself the most good-natured of women. 
She turns tennis from a mild diversion into a drama 
which she dominates with her pride of supremacy. 


Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LORD OXFORD AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


Sir,—May I venture to remind my friend Mr. Keynes 
of the sound advice of old controversialists ?—never to accept 
quotations second-hand. It would have been safer for 
him to have verified the reference to Mr. Lloyd George attri- 
buted to me in his letter of this week. 

For my own part, I have always made clear the action 
which I must follow. I never accepted Mr. Lloyd George 
as leader of the Liberals in the House of Commons. Imme- 
diately after the 1924 election I told him that I could not 
vote for him as Sessional Chairman of the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary Party. I told the party the same thing when it 
met, and I repeated the statement at the beginning of this 
session also. As confidence in him was lacking, there has 
never been anything equivocal about the attitude of the 
Radical group or me in the cuestion of his leadership either 
inside or outside of the House. We cannot, and never did, 
acquiesce in it. It does not rest on a Radical foundation.— 
Yours, &c., 

WaLTeR RUNCIMAN. 

8, Barton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 

June 21st, 1926. 


Str,—Mr. Keynes has, in your last issue, paid me the 
compliment of referring to my letter to you of June 5th. 
May I ask space to make my position clear? That position 
is of no importance to anybody but myself, except in so far 
as it may be in some measure typical. 

1. I admit the force of Mr. Keynes’s criticism on the 
recent eulogies on Mr. Lloyd George passed by Mr. Runci- 
man and Sir John Simon—presuming they are correctly 
reported. If that be so, I regret them. As regards my 
quite unimportant self, I have, in the few political utter- 
ances | make among my neighbours, repeatedly criticized 
the terms and conditions under which Mr. Lloyd George 
returned to the cause he had betrayed. He returned, be it 
noted, only when evicted from the Tory Party, who, under 
Mr. Baldwin, reverted, I do not personally think to wisdom, 
but to decency. 

2. I agree with Mr. Keynes that unless this country is 
to be faced, and at no very distant date, with the collapse 
of our export trade, and very possibly with the break-up of 
the Empire, an alternative Government must be in sight, and 
that such might be composed of Liberals and the Right Wing 
of Labour. Lord Oxford took a step in this direction when 
he made it possible for the Labour Government to take office 
in 1923, though the immediate result was bitterly disap- 
pointing. 

3. It is largely because I believe in this possibility that 
I desire the elimination of Mr. Lloyd George from the ranks 
of accredited Liberal leaders. All would come to naught 
in the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust that he per- 
petually and with good reason creates wherever he is to 
be found, among men of all kinds of opinion and occupation. 

4. I regret that such considerations have not weighed 
with Mr. Keynes, Mr. Layton, and those who act with them. 
I shall watch them with interest tiger-hunting with Mr. 
Lloyd George, who will be accompanied, I suppose, by some 
choice spirits, conceivably by Dr. Macnamara as his chief 
Shikari. 

At the end of their futile adventure, when they are look- 
ing for some Siloam in which to wash and be cleansed, I 
predict with some confidence they will ruefully recall the 
confession of a penitent intellectual of a former generation 
that :— 

‘He does not win who plays with sin 
In the secret house of shame.”’ 
Yours, &c., 
James CURRIE. 
Upham House, Aldbourne, Wilts. 
June 22nd, 1926. 


Sm,—Call it temerity if you will, but I beg to be 
allowed to comment on Mr. Keynes’s letter in last week’s 
issue. Liberalism owes him much, and this sharpens my 
regret at feeling compelled to express fundamental difference 
from some of his views and statements. He appears to have 





lost his temper, and with it his manners, when he writes of 
“the recent manceuvre to oust Mr. Lloyd George,’’ and of 
‘the tenth-rate fellows at Liberal Headquarters.’’ I admit 
that a man out of temper demands great patience, but for- 
bearance must not be carried too far when the temper con- 
torts and confuses facts. Permit me to indicate one or two 
instances. 

Mr. Keynes implies that Lord Oxford is “ not willing 
to contemplate co-operation with the Labour Party in any 
probable circumstances.’’ On what ground does he make 
this insinuation? I know of none. It was Lord Oxford, and 
not Mr. Lloyd George, who decided in December, 1923, that 
the Labour Party should have its chance to conduct the 
affairs of the nation. 

Again, there is no question of “ expelling Mr. Lloyd 
George from the counsels of the Liberal Party *’; there is no 
desire to do anything of the kind, and, in fact, no mechanism 
for effecting it. If Mr. Keynes insists on the implication 
of expulsion, it is obvious that Mr. Lloyd George has 
“expelled ” himself. He refused to attend a crucial meet- 
ing of his colleagues, or to co-operate with them at a moment 
of tremendous national importance. A door must be either 
open or shut. He slammed it, and left himself outside, 
which he was at perfect liberty todo. But surely he cannot 
walk in and out just as his moods dictate. 

Mr. Keynes says, “ Mr. Lloyd George is a Radical.’’ I 
admit it, but must add—sometimes. When he is not a 
Radical, what do we get? Abroad—the surrenders and 
evasions at Versailles, and the tragedy of Greece in Asia 
Minor; at home—the Black-and-Tannery in Ireland, the 
coupon election, and the ruthless sacrifice of Liberal col- 
leagues. A very condensed list on both counts, but your 
readers can easily extend it. 

There has 


been no “ manceuvre to oust Mr. Lloyd 
George ” 


but there was, perhaps unfortunately, a 
maneceuvre to draw him back to the Liberal Party more than 
two years ago. The result at Weston is for all men to see. 
The gulf between him and _ steadfast loyalty to Liberal 
principles is unbridgeable. His recent article in the “ Sun- 
day News *’ is the latest proof of that.—Yours, &c., 


S. A. Bytes. 


Sir,—May I attempt some answer to the position you 
have assumed throughout the Liberal crisis? My views, 
if they see the light, will be very properly discounted on 
the score of bias. From bias I am not, and would not in 
such a connection desire to be, free. This discount made, I 
only ask that the residue be considered on its merits. It 


“expresses the views of no one but myself. 


That the attitude of so-called “ conciliation ’’ towards 
the leaders of the General Strike was not only wrong but 
illiberal (not “‘ un-Whiggish,’’ but illiberal), I shall hardly 
persuade you, convinced though I am myself. We are told 
that “ force is no remedy,” and that conciliation is, in a 
tone which suggests that these valuable rules of thumb— 
applicable in nine cases out of ten—admit of no exception, 
and that unqualified adhesion to them is an acid test of 
Liberalism. But an admirable working rule may make a 
bad dogma, and in point of fact no one disputes that there 
are circumstances (happily rare) in which it is not only the 
right but the duty of society to meet force with force, if only 
to give conciliation a chance later. No one seeks to con- 
ciliate a man-eating tiger, or to negotiate with criminals as 
to the terms on which they will desist from crime. The 
apostle of conciliation himself did not scorn to extol the 
“knock-out blow ’’ or to launch the Black-and-Tans on 
Ireland. And though in the last instance he may have 
misconceived the exception to the rule, no one has more 
plainly or rightly insisted that the rule admits of exceptions. 

The best Liberals will admit, if they are candid, that 
it is sometimes an imperative duty to employ uncompromis- 
ing force. The real difference between Liberals and others 
(and I include in “ others ’’ many Labour men) lies in the 
fact that the former resort to it grudgingly and reluctantly, 
and as a first step, whereas the latter are inclined to resort 
to it eagerly, under the impression that it is the Alpha and 
Omega of political wisdom. 

The real justification for the idea that conciliation is 
superior, as a rule, to force, lies surely in their effect on 
the future. Force may be, as an immediate remedy, wholly 
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effective. Its drawback is that, as a rule, it tends to produce 
a recurrence, and an aggravated recurrence, of the evils which 
it appears to quell: whereas conciliation as a rule does not. 
But only “as arule.’’ Apply this test to the general strike. 
What result would force and conciliation respectively pro- 
duce on the future? Conciliation means parleying, and in 
the last resort making concessions, large or small, to the 
strikers. Such a course, so it seems to me, could only have 
provoked the repetition, whenever any section of Labour 
conceived itself aggrieved, of the same procedure—not this 
time by a body of diflident experimentalists, but by men 
choosing their own moment and ground, and incalculably 
reinforced in numbers, resources, and prestige by the 
apparent success of their preliminary canter. This result 
would surely be an appalling calamity. 

The leader of the Liberal Party, I imagine, held some 
such view, and supposed it to have been assented to by all 
his colleagues, including Mr. George, on May 3rd. 
What, then, was his proper course when he received Mr. 
George’s letter of May 10th? Was it to say, ‘“ I note that on 
this, the most vital domestic issue of our life-times, you not 
only dissent from the agreed policy of the party, but dissent 
so strongly that you won't speak to us. Pray do not let this 
disturb you. The strike, like everything else, will some 
day be ancient history. We are quite content to be sent to 
Coventry until some issue emerges on which you will—I do 
not say agree—but be willing to discuss with us the reasons 
for your disagreement. In the name of Liberal unity let us 
await that occasion, and go on meanwhile as though nothing 
had happened.” Ii anyone thinks this, I can only admire 
the processes of his mind. 

There is another aspect of the matter. In one sense, 
Mr. George’s letter of May 10th was a letter of resignation. 
In another sense it was not. It was a letter of resignation 
in the sense that no leader of a party could treat it as any- 
thing else. It was not, in the sense that it was not intended 
as such; and paradoxically enough it is in this latter aspect 
that to my mind its importance lies. Mr. George did not 
expect or desire his challenge (for such it was) to be taken 
up. He was accustomed to have his free-lance excursions 
condoned and overlooked by colleagues who were willing to 
make almost any sacrifice for ‘‘ unity.’’ He therefore in- 
tended, if, as he believed, the strike lasted long, to produce 
his letter as proof of his prescience and vision, and if it did 
not, he confidently counted on no more being heard of it. I 
only express my own view, but I think it was this attitude 
(of which his conduct on this occasion was merely the crown- 
ing illustration) which convinced some of his colleagues 
(including that most impersonal of men, Lord Grey) that he 
was impossible to work with. 

If anyone doubts this analysis of his motives let them 
reply to a question to which so far no answer has been 
given. Why did Mr. George, on May 10th, demand that his 
colleagues should criticize the Government, if anything, more 
severely than the general strikers—while on May 26th (by 
which time the cat had jumped) he claimed that he had 
“abstained from criticism of the Government while the 
nation was in the grip of the stranglehold’? It is this 
loyalty to the cat as opposed to colleagues which some 
Liberals find it difficult to reconcile with “ political com- 
radeship.”—Yours, &c., Cyrin AsquiTH. 

[What really was the attitude of Lord Oxford and his 
friends as to the propriety of negotiations to end the general 
strike? Was it so adamant against “ so-called conciliation ”’ 
as Mr. Cyril Asquith implies? The messages of Lord Oxford 
and Lord Grey to the British GazerTe (against which Mr. 
Lloyd George’s letter of protest was directed) certainly sug- 
gested an unbending attitude. So do Lord Oxford’s post- 
strike declarations. Yet we have on record Sir John Simon’s 
speech in the House of Commons on May llth, and the 
resolution which he was about to move on behalf of the 
Liberal Party (see our article on ‘‘ Sir John Simon and the 
General Strike ’’ in this issue). Many supporters of Lord 
Oxford, Professor Gilbert Murray for example, urge accord- 
ingly that it is most unfair to Lord Oxford to suggest that 
he was against “ conciliation.’’ We suspect, for our part, 
that the mood of the Liberal leaders, like that of many other 
people in those hectic days, fluctuated considerably. If that 
is so, there is surely the less justification for coming down 
so heavily on Mr. Lloyd Geerge’s letter.—Ep., THE Nation. ] 


THE CALCUTTA RIOTS 

Sir,—The attention of the Government of Bengal has 
been drawn to the following passage in your issue of May 1st, 
1926, relating to the Calcutta riots. “On April 27th 
machine-guns were brought into operation for the first time, 
and as a consequence the casualties reached a terrible total. 
The official returns at that time gave 43 killed and 373 
wounded ; but it is admitted that these are very far below 
the actual figures, since large numbers of bodies are hurried 
away to the burning ghat.’’ The implication of this passage 
is that the casualties enumerated were principally due to 
machine-gun fire. The facts are otherwise. The April riots 
in Calcutta occurred in two distinct periods separated by 
a quiet interval. The periods began on April 2nd and 22nd, 
and each lasted in a serious form for six days. In the first 
period the total ascertained casualties from all causes, 
including casualties to police officers, were 43 ‘killed and 585 
injured. In the sezond period the similar figures were 66 
killed and 391 injured. During the first period there was 
no use of machine-guns. The number of ascertained casual- 
ties due to firing by the police or the military was 1 killed 
and 2 injured. There were probably others injured who 
retired with the mob on two occasions. During the second 
period the police or the Auxiliary force opened fire on mobs 
on twelve occasions. The number of ascertained casualties 
from this firing was 4 killed and 25 injured. On one occa- 
sion during this period 28 rounds were fired from a Lewis 
gun. On no other occasion was a machine-gun used during 
the riots. During this period, also, it is likely that there 
was a small number of unascertained casualties due to firing. 
During both periods of the riots the majority of the casual- 
ties were sustained not in mob fighting but in isolated 
attacks by individuals or small groups of one community on 
individuals of the other community. As the paragraph 
referred to above is likely to cause misapprehension as to 
the facts, I am to request that you will be so good as to 

publish this letter.—Yours, &c., 

L. Brirtey, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
Darjeeling. 
June ist, 1926. 


WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO 

Sir,—It is a well-known military maxim that “the 
general who wins is the general who makes the fewer mis- 
takes,’’ a notion which your correspondent “At St. 
Stephen’s ’’ was surprised to have explained to him by 
“one of the most famous generals in the British Army.’’ 
My point merely was that large pronouncements, such as 
your correspondent originally made, cut no ice. Every 
general is bound to make errors because he dwells in “ the 
fog of war’’; he does not know what the other man is 
doing, and has to guess what he is thinking. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. The main facts about 
Waterloo are that Wellington fought the battle where he 
wanted to, and carried out what is the object of strategy, 
viz., bringing superior force to bear at the decisive point. 
He won his battle because he made fewer mistakes than 
Napoleon: that is all you can ask. 

Wellington’s dispersed positions were deliberate: he 
thought the risk worth while. It was all highly unacademic, 
and very properly shocks the professors. Brilliant arrange- 
ments of great commanders usually do. ‘“ The very course 
which appeared to ordinary minds so beset by difficulties 
and dangers as to be outside the pale of practical strategy 
has, over and over again, been that which led to decisive 
victory,’? Henderson wrote. Terrible! Lee at Chancellors- 
ville divided his inferior army in face of the enemy, a move- 
ment “for which a lieutenant would be disqualified in an 
examination.’’ But he won his battle, and deserved to. 

The allies being surprised as they were was due to the 
fact that General Dornberg did not believe the message he 
received from Colquhoun Grant, Wellington’s trusted in- 
telligence officer, and quashed it. This is hardly a 
strategical error. 

I am amused at your correspondent’s remarks about 
D’Erlon not “ marching to the sound of the guns ”’; a fine 
phrase, but does not always mean very much: it has not 
the same force as “ following your leader into the lobby.” 
The poor fellow spent the whole afternoon marching to the 
sound of the guns, everybody’s guns, first Napoleon’s, then 
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Ney’s. The study of war at St. Stephen’s does not seem 
very detailed. Grouchy’s “disastrous wanderings ”’ were 
according to his orders, which he was proud of having car- 
ried out so well. The “ wanderings ’’ which were disastrous 
to Napoleon were Bliicher’s. Keeping the cavalry and 
Colville at Hal is a point usually conceded to Wellington’s 
critics, but a case can be made out for this, not only as a 
defensive, but also as an offensive, disposition, and Miuffling, 
the Prussian attaché on Wellington’s staff, did so. 

I do not quite see what Salamanca has to do with 
Waterloo, but since your correspondent has raised the issue, 
it may be as well to point out that a “ hopeless surrender ”’ 
was never on the cards, because Wellington was determined 
not to fight “unless under very advantageous circum- 
stances.” (Dispatch of the evening before.) In fact, his 
train was already retiring along the Ciudad Rodrigo road. 


OF 


Since he was not forced to accept battle when and where 
he did not want to, it cannot be said that he was out- 
manceuvred. 

“War and politics have many resemblances’’; chalk 
and cheese are both solids. There is, however, one 
grave difference. A political campaign can be won on false 
reasoning, self-delusion, specious promises, and verbiage, as 
anyone will admit when the party to which he does: not 
belong wins one: this is not true of a military campaign.— 
Yours, &., X. (Major, R.F.A.) 

P.S.—Ney did not think of using D’Erlon until about 
5.15 p.m. What with the time required for organizing and 
carrying out a new assault, it is hardly likely that a tired 
army could cover the twenty odd miles to Brussels by night- 


fall, even without the probable delay due to rearguard 
actions. 


NAMES PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 


I.—CHIEFLY UNPLEASANT. 


HO can doubt that a man’s name is one of the 
W most important things about him? From his 
very infancy he learns it ; in his childhood he 
laboriously writes it out ; and all through his life, unless 
and until he changes it, this name of his will be there to 
inspire or to haunt him, to give him courage or shame, 
confidence or misgiving, the symbol of his personality, 
his best evidence of himself. If he is moved by ambition, 
it is his name that he would be making ; if he gets into 
trouble or runs into debt it is by his name that he will be 
pursued. To its echo he walks into a room or rises ner- 
vously to make his speech. At the sudden sound of it 
he will start ; at the sight of it in a newspaper he will be 
pleased or mortified. He will read long lists to find it, 
and to trace it out with shaking hand will be probably 
one of the last actions of his life. 

And yet, as regards one-half at least of our names, 
our surnames as we call them, what poor haphazard 
things a great many of them appear to be; how dull, how 
ugly, how unmusical, sometimes how ridiculous! So little 
thought has ever been given to them, so little choice 
exercised. They are just the names that have come down 
to us from a rude and unremembered past, often the 
merest nicknames, conferred by chance or in derision 
upon our unknown forefathers, the labels by which they 
happened to get called. With our Christian names, of 
course, this is not so. They at least have been given to 
us deliberately, and coming as most of them do from some 
older civilization, they have as a rule a certain charm. 
Adrian, Augustine, Anthony, Christopher, Cecil, 
Evelyn, Francis, Isabel, Margaret, Pamela, Peregrine, 
Sebastian, Stephen, Valentine, what a charming com- 
pany they make. The people who bear them seem 
pleasant and sympathetic; you would naturally be 
attracted to them, were it not, alas! for their unhappy 
surnames. And when these are Christian in origin, 
springing, so to speak, from civilized territory, such as 
Cecil, Evelyn, Francis, or Herbert, they are generally 
pleasant enough. John Evelyn, Philip Francis, Sidney 
Herbert, Hugh Cecil, Augustus John, these men are 
indeed fortunate in their names. It is not such as those 
that need trouble us. But consider some of our regular 
surnames, and especially those of native origin, names 
that are racy, as they say, of the soil, coming down to us 
from our Saxon or Scandinavian ancestors, how many 
of them are the sort of names that a man of a sensitive 
spirit would choose, if the choice were his, to be known 
by? 

Take the name of Scroggs, for example—a name 
which belonged three hundred yéars ago to a Lord Chief 
Justice, who was probably not much worse, but certainly 
no better, than other judges of that day, and has been 
borne for the last five centuries or more by hundreds, and 
even thousands, of our fellow creatures—can any good 
defence be made for so ugly and foolish a name? Would 
any reasonable man choose it either for himself or his 
friends? Could a poet weave romance about it? Is it 


the sort of name to which a man would desire to bring 
new lustre; and when he sends his little boy to school 
with what face will he beg him, wherever he is and by 
whatever temptations he may be assailed, to do nothing 
unworthy of the name of Scroggs? And consider the 
feelings of the boy himself, as he hears some jeering 
schoolfellow murmur with a sneer as he approaches, 
“ Here comes young Scroggs’’; what sort of growth in 
wisdom is he likely to make under the shadow of such a 
name? And a few years later, as he begins to think of 
a household of his own, how will he bring himself to 
invite some tender and beautiful girl to share this name 
with him? Surely it is a foolish and perverted piety that 
makes us preserve amidst all the beauty of our language 
such surnames as Scroggs. 

For Scroggs, it must be remembered, does not stand 
alone. Many other English names are almost as un- 
pleasant; one or two, I should say, are even worse. 
There are the compounds, for instance, and other 
varieties of Scroggs, such as Scoggins, Scroggins, 
Scroggie, Scraggs, Scrubbs, and the milder Coggs and 
Coggins, are any of these substantially better? And 
what merit is there in such names as Biggs, Briggs, 
Griggs, Diggs, Higgs; Biggins, Diggins, Wiggins ; Block, 
Blom, Blick, Binnie, Binks; Bugg, Bugbird, Bugby, 
Buggy; Dibble, Fribble, Diggle; Gibbins, Gubbins, 
Gobble, Gollop, Grundy, Grubb; Grunspan, Grumbar, 
Grummett, Guntrip; Higgins, Huggins, Hitchins, 
Hutchins; Ide, Idle, Ivens, Izat; Lack, Limpas, Lye; 
Mee, Meek, Meen, Maggs, Mock, Mocket, Mizel, 
Muzzell; Noake, Nobbs, Nias, Nibbs; Oddy, Orrell, 
Orrock; Pipkin, Piggin, Pott, Pill; Siggins, Stiggins, 
Stitt, Stomm, Stitchen; Seurr, Scuddy, Scully, Scurry, 
Scutt ; Sprout, Stout, Grout, Tout ; Tigg, Tebbutt, Tubb, 
Tubby; Wagg, Wigg, Wiggs, Wisker, Wattam, 
Wornum, Wort, Waddell, or Wragge? And these are 
but a very few of those that might be quoted. Many 
people have a curious dislike of the compounds of Bott 
and Cock, such as Botten, Botting, Botibol, Bottomley ; 
Cocker, Cockin, Cockett, Cockle, Cockshott, Adcock, 
Allcock, Bocock, and Pocock; but this seems to me to 
indicate too fastidious a taste, and those odd but highly 
respectable names, Higginbotham, Hugginbotham, Long- 
bottom, Ramsbotham, Rowbotham, Sidebottom, Shuffle- 
botham, Winterbottom, and the rest, which some critics 
would condemn, have to my ear a kind of magnificent 
ugliness. Who would not rather be a Sidebotham or a 
Winterbottom than a Tubb or a Tubby, a Scroggie or a 
Scroggs ? 

_ Many names, which in respect of sound are probably 
quite harmless, are spoilt by an unfortunate meaning, 
such as Blood, Butcher, Death, Coffin, Pine-Coffin, Skull, 
Slaughter, Swindell, Smellie, and Sly, while others, 
though less expressive, suggest something mean or 
unpleasant, such as Bastard, Bor, Coward—which, how- 
ever, should properly be written Cowherd—Lias, 
Limpus, Muddiman, Muddock, Puttock, Puddifoot, 
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Spittle, Spitty, Sloper, and Szlumper. Others are awk- 
ward either in sound or appearance, such as By, Gye, 
Doig, Doidge, Glelgud, Grelgud, Hunnex, Hunnybun, 
Lobjoit, Skolnick, Odny, Upcher, and Uthwatt; while 
others make—you can hardly say why—a frivolous and 
even ludicrous effect, such as Cockaday, Quat, Quadling, 
Diddums, Dinwiddy, Popkin, Popplewell, Popjoy, Tazzy, 
Titmus, and Toplady. ° 

This last indeed, to many thousands of souls, is a 
name of the most sacred association, for was not the most 
famous and probably the most moving, of all English 
hymns, “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’’ written by a 
member of the Toplady family? And yet this is not so 
surprising as one might at first suppose, for few things 
are more remarkable in the Protestant religion than the 
comparative dullness, and even ugliness, of the names 
of its leading men. Amongst the great names of the 
Catholic world there is always a certain beauty ; Bernard 
of Morlaix, Francis of Assisi, Ignatius Loyola, and even 
Thomas & Kempis—what a harmony they make! But 
consider the name of Bunyan, which to my ear is hardly 
better than Onion—who would have expected that such 
a name as that would have been given to one who was 
destined to stand high in the roll of the elect? And 
many of his contemporaries and successors. who have 
devoted their lives to religious work have been hardly 
more fortunate. Consider such names as those of Wil- 
liam Agutter, the famous preacher of the eighteenth 
century, or Egeon Askew, the sixteenth-century divine, 
or Hilkiah Bedord, the non-juror, or Blackadder, the 
Scotch Covenanter, or Tuttiett, the well-known hymn- 
writer, or Stogden, the pedobaptist pastor, or Chibald, 
Chubb, Copcot, Coppin, Grimshaw, Hackett, Nye, 
Pratt, Pye, Ryther, Ryves, Tombes, and Samuel Wix, 
who were all in their day leading divines. Is it wonder- 
ful that their memory should have nearly perished ? 
It would have been more wonderful if it had survived. 
Even some of the most revered names in Protestantism— 
such as Calvin, Zwingli, Wesley, Sankey—though their 
sound has gone out into all lands—bring no pleasure to 
my ear, and that of Mrs. Eddy, the founder of the last 
and most fashionable religion, though I prefer it to such 
names as Chibald or Chubb, Tuttiett or Toplady, does 
not move or inspire me. 

But turn for a moment to the secular poets—Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Burns, Byron, Campion, Chaucer, 
Davenant, Drayton, Dryden, Herbert, Herrick, Gray, 
Lovelace, Marvell, Milton, Shelley, and Spenser—how 
lovely is the sound of their names! Of Shakespeare I 
have heard it said that except for the great prestige of 
his genius his name would have appeared ordinary 
enough ; but it was at least a name that was not incap- 
able of bearing honour, and the names of William Blake 
and John Keats, which probably of all those of the great 
poets gave the least promise of their fame, when judged 
by the standard of many English names, were compara- 
tively pleasant. So, too, with the great prose-writers— 
Malory, Fuller, Browne, Swift, Steele, Gibbon, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Macaulay—have they not all a certain 
seriousness and dignity? And then consider what they 
might have been! If Gibbon had been born to the name 
of Gubbins, or Carlyle had belonged to the family of 
Cock or Cat, if Ruskin had been a Raw or a Ram or a 
Riley, would their genius have still come through? If 
Macaulay had belonged to the clan of McNutty, McGilly, 
or McNab, would his Essays now be reposing in calf or 
crushed Morocco on our shelves? If Blake had inherited 
the name of Block or Blom or Blick or Blankensee ; or if 
Keats, who even as it was disliked his name, had been 
born in the family of Skitt or Skirving, Skilbeck or 
Skolnick, Kitcat or Coggs, might not some of the best 
of English verse have never been written? Of all the 
authors and poets of our race who have sought to climb 
the slopes of the mountain, I can only think of two, 
Colley Cibber and Tobias Smollett, who set out with quite 
dull and ugly names upon that great adventure, and 
neither of them succeeded in getting very far. 

So you might go down the pages of history or the 
records of the fine arts. How pleasant are the names of 
the successful painters—Gainsborough, Hogarth, Rom- 
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ney, Cosway, Reynolds; how admirable those of the 
national heroes, Philip Sidney, Walter Raleigh, Wel- 
lington, and Nelson ; while the rebels and the reprobates, 
like Cade and Warbeck, Guy Fawkes, and Titus Oates, 
have had names almost as ugly as their fate. For John 
Wilkes, on the other hand, I have always felt a certain 
sympathy. His name was certainly against him ; so also 
was his squint; but he had some considerable qualities, 
and there can be little doubt that if his appearance had 
been more pleasing, and his name more euphonious, his 
fame would have been less ambiguous than it is. It 
would appear, indeed, that a man born to a bad name 
has but two alternatives before him—he must become 
either a divine or a rebel. In no other walk of life has 
he any fair chance of success. 
RP. MM. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD JOURNEY 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
a.* 

JMERE.—tThe little grandson of the Indian 
A house, into which a letter of introduction had 
admitted us, was a child of about eight or 
nine, beautiful with that pure, grave, sensitive beauty 
which belongs only to children. In one of his books, I 
forget which, Benjamin Kidd has made some very 
judicious reflections on the beauty of children. The 
beauty of children, he points out, is almost a superhuman 
beauty. We are like angels when we are children— 
candid, innocently passionate, disinterestedly intelligent. 
The angelic qualities of our minds express themselves in 
our faces. In youth and earliest maturity we are 
human ; the angel dies and we are men. Greek art, it is 
significant, is preoccupied almost exclusively with youth. 
As middle age advances, we become less and less human, 
increasingly simian. Some remain ape-like to the end. 
Some, with the fading of the body’s energies and appe- 
tites, become for a second time something more than 
human—one of the Ancients of Mr. Shaw’s fable, 

personified mind. 

Pusuxar Laxe.—The holiest waters in India are 
mantled with a green and brilliant scum. Those who 
would bathe must break it, as hardy swimmers, in our 
colder countries, break the ice, before they can reach 
the spiritually cleansing liquid. | Coming out of the 
water, bathers leave behind them jagged rifts of black- 
ness in the green; rifts that gradually close, if no more 
pilgrims come down to bathe, till the green skin of the 
lake is altogether whole again. 

There were but few bathers when we were at 
Pushkar. The bathing ghats going down in flights of 
white steps to the water were almost deserted, and the 
hundred temples all but empty. We were able to walk 
easily and undisturbed along the little stone embank- 
ments connecting ghat with ghat. Here and there, on 
the lowest steps, a half-naked man squatted, methodic- 
ally wetting himself with the scummy water, a woman, 
always chastely dressed, methodically soaked her 
clothes. On days of little concourse the bathers do not 
venture far out into the lake. Death lurks invisible 
under the green scum, swims noiselessly inshore, snaps, 
drags down. We saw him basking on a little shrine- 
crowned island a hundred yards from land, monstrous 
and scaly, grinning even in his sleep—a crocodile. 
Pushkar is so holy that no life may be taken within its 
waters or on its banks, not even the man-eater’s. A 
dozen pilgrims disappear each year between those enor- 
mous jaws. It is considered lucky to be eaten by a 
crocodile at Pushkar. 

Behind the ghats rises a charming architecture of 
temples and priestly houses and serais for the pilgrims— 
all white, with little domes against the sky, and bal- 
conies flowering out of high blank walls, and windows 
of lattice work, and tunnelled archways giving a glimpse, 
through shadow, of sunlight beyond. Nothing very old, 
nothing very grand; but all exceedingly pretty, with a 
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certain look of the Italian riviera about it. Italian, too, 
are the innumerable shrines—in little niches, in orna- 
mental sentry-boxes of stucco, under domed canopies of 
stone work. Looking into them, I almost expected to 
see a mouldering plaster Crucifixion, an Annunciation 
in painted terra-cotta, a blue-robed Madonna with her 
Child. And it came each time as something of a shock 
to discover among the sacred shadows of the shrine a 
rough-hewn cow of marble or red sandstone, kneeling 
reverently before a bi-sexual phallic symbol and gazing 
at it with an expression on its ingenuously sculptured 
face of rapt ecstatic adoration. 

Curror.—The fort of Chitor is larger than that of 
Jodhpur, and therefore less spectacular. The Jodhpur 
fort is perched on the summit of what is almost a crag. 
The hill on which Chitor is built is probably as high, but 
it seems much lower, owing to its great length; it is a 
ridge, not a pinnacle of rock. And the buildings which, 
at Jodhpur, are crowded into a single imposing pile are 
scattered at wide intervals over the space enclosed within 
the circuit of the walls of Chitor. Jodhpur is wildly 
picturesque, like something out of a Doré picture-book. 
Examined at close quarters, however, it is not particu- 
larly interesting. From a distance, Chitor is less im- 
posing ; but climb up to it and you will find it full of 
magnificent buildings—temples among the finest in 
upper India, great ruined palaces, towers fantastically 
carved from base to summit. None of these buildings 
is much more than five hundred years old; but time has 
dealt hardly with them. The soft stone of which they 
are built has crumbled away under the rain and sun and 
wind. The sharp edges have become blunt, the innumer- 
able sculptures are blurred and defaced. The splendours 
of Hindu art are only dimly seen, as though through an 
intervening mist, or with myopic and unspectacled eyes. 

Cu1tor.—Decoration is costly nowadays and money 
scarce. Making a virtue of economic necessity, we have 
proclaimed the beauty of unadorned simplicity in art. 
In architecture, for example, we mistrust all “ fussy 
details,’’ and can admire only the fundamental Solid 
Geometry of a building. We hike our furniture plain, 
our silver unchased, our stage scenery flat and conven- 
tional. Our tastes will change, no doubt, when our 
purses grow longer. Meanwhile, simplicity is regarded 
as an almost necessary quality of good art. 

But the facts are against us. The best art has not 
been always and necessarily the simplest. Profusion of 
decorative detail need not obscure the main lines of the 
composition considered as a whole. Those who require a 
more convincing proof of these statements than can be 
found at home should come to India. They will find in 
the best specimens of Hindu architecture an unparalleled 
extravagance of decorative details, entirely subordinated 
to the main architectural design. It would be difficult 
to find on the walls of the Chitor temples a single blank 
square foot. But so far from distracting the attention 
from the architectural composition, the sculpture and 
the ornament serve to emphasize the characteristic forms 
and movements of the strange design. If the sculpture 
at Chitor is unsatisfactory, that is due, not to its 
elaborateness and profusion, but to its poor intrinsic 
quality. It is all fairly good, but none of it is first- 
rate. The innumerable carvings at Chitor are the pro- 
duct of a great anonymous labour. No great original 
artist stands out from among the craftsmen. It is all 
nameless, unindividual. 

Curror.—A visit to India makes one realize how 
fortunate, so far at any rate as the arts are concerned, 
our Europe has been in its religions. The Olympian 
religion of antiquity and, except occasionally, the Chris- 
tianity which took its place, were both favourable to the 
production of works of art, and the art which they 
favoured was, on the whole, a singularly reasonable and 
decent kind of art. Neither paganism nor Christianity 
imposed restrictions on what the artist might represent ; 
nor did either demand of him that he should try to 
represent the unrepresentable. The Olympian deities 
were men-made gods; the Saviour of the Christians was 
God-made man. An artist could work to the greater 
glory of Zeus or of Jesus without ever going beyond the 
boundaries of real and actual human life. 


How different is the state of things in India! Here, 
one of the two predominant religions forbids absolutely 
the representation of the human form and even, where 
Muslim orthodoxy is strict, of any living animal form 
whatever. It is only occasionally, and then in purely 
secular art and on the smallest of scales, that this re- 
ligious injunction is disobeyed. Mohammedan art tends, 
in consequence, to be dry, empty, barren, and 
monotonous. 

Hinduism, on the other hand, permits the repre- 
sentation of things human, but adds that the human is 
not enough. It tells the artist that it is his business to 
express symbolically the superhuman, the spiritual, the 
purely metaphysical idea. The best is always the enemy 
of the good, and by trying to improve on sober human 
reality, the Hindus have evolved a system of art full of 
inetaphysical monsters and grotesques that are none the 
less extravagant for being symbolical of the highest of 
“high ’’ philosophies. (Too high, I may add paren- 
thetically, for my taste. Philosophies, like pheasants, 
can be hung too long. Most of our highest systems have 
been pendant for at least two thousand years. I am 
plebian enough to prefer my spiritual nourishment fresh. 
But let us return to Hindu art.) 

Readers of the Bhagavad Gita will remember the 
passage in the Eleventh Discourse, where Krishna re- 
veals himself to Arjuna in a form hitherto unbeheld by 
mortal eyes :— 

“ With mouths, eyes, arms, breasts multitudinous . . 
Long-armed, with thighs and feet innumerable, 
Vast-bosomed, set with many fearful teeth... .” 

And further : ‘“‘ With many divine ornaments, with many 
upraised divine weapons, wearing divine necklaces and 
vestures, anointed with divine unguents, the God all- 
marvellous, boundless, with face turned every way.” 
And so on. The catalogue of Krishna’s members, 
features, and wardrobe covers several pages of Mrs. 
Besant’s translation of the Gita. We recognize the 
necessarily inadequate embodiment of the description 
in innumerable Indian statues and paintings. And what 
is the significance of these grotesque and repulsive 
monsters? Krishna himself explains it. ‘“ Here to- 
day,’’ he says to Arjuna, “ behold the whole universe, 
movable and immovable, standing in one in my body.”’ 
These many-limbed monsters are symbolic, then, of the 
cosmos. They are the One made manifest, the All in 
a nutshell. Hindu artists are trying to express in terms 
of form what can only be expressed—and not very clearly 
at that, for it is difficult to speak lucidly about things of 
which one knows nothing—in words. The Hindus are 
too much interested in metaphysics and ultimate Reality 
to make good artists. Art is not the discovery of 
Reality—whatever Reality may be, and no human being 
can possibly know. It is the organization of chaotic 
appearance into an orderly and human universe. 


THE DRAMA 


UNDERDONE AND OVERDONE 


The Playhouse: “Caroline.” By W. Somerset Maugham, 
Ambassadors: “Granite.” By Clemence Dane. 


R. SOMERSET MAUGHAM is a disappointing 
writer, because he has never quite made the 
best of himself. He is in the great line of 

English comedy, and we always feel he might have been 
a great comic writer. As it is, though he will always 
dine with the best company, he will through his own 
fault always remain at the lower end of the table. 
“ Caroline,’ just revived at the Playhouse, is in any case 
not one of his best plays: but still it is a very amusing 
entertainment, and what is more an entertainment of 
the right kind. His phrasing when he has taken the 
trouble to polish it up has, like the phrasing of Mr. 
Granville Barker, what may be roughly called the 
genuine Congrevian ring. His “humours’’ make an 
agreeable pattern, and, above all, he suggests more than 
he says. We are left to do a good deal of work for our- 
selves. 
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“ Caroline ’’ is superficially the most trumpery little 
farce. A lady, at the threshold of middle age, has 
patiently awaited, surrounded by her adorers, the death 
of her husband in Nairobi. The moment she gains her 
release, she will choose between those who have been 
sighing for this glad day. The glad day arrives, and one 
and all her lovers begin to make excuses. One had 
wanted misery and another the pleasures of hope. All 
had preferred agitation and protestation to the solid 
pains of responsibility. Hastily she recalls her husband 
to life. Her admirers troop back lamenting and pro- 
testing, and everybody is once more contented. 

Yes. There is something in it, a genuine comment 
on existence, the real moral protest of the comic writer 
against human fraud, and the dangers of romanticism. 
One of the greatest comedies in literature, “ L’Ecole des 
femmes,’’ has also the appearance of a light farce. But 
the more we look at it, the more we see in it, and the 
more disagreeable is what we see. Vistas of unpleasant- 
ness open up to infinity. So with “Caroline.’’ Mr. 
Maugham is a genuine, though humble, follower of 
Moliére, and had he been willing to take the trouble, 
he might have been the outstanding dramatist of the 
age. 

As it is, we must commend him for not going beyond 
his last. There is none of the effort of the would-be- 
genius about him, no splurge, no pretentiousness, no 
sentimental straining after effect. He has also a genuine 
sense of the theatre. He can make his points tell with 
the proper economy of‘effort. And he writes parts that 
are meant to be acted. Caroline herself is a part that 
asks to be played, and it is not surprising that Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh thoroughly enjoyed playing it. Miss 
Marie Lohr, too, as a “ large-hearted ’’ grass-widow was 
at the top of her form. Miss Edith Evans, as an intoler- 
able, malicious, unmarried busybody, made the best of 
a bad part. For Mr. Maugham was not willing to take 
trouble with her. Still these three women make up a 
real comedy, which might well have been a better one. 
For Mr. Maugham is a trifle underdone. 

Miss Clemence Dane, on the other hand, is abomin- 
ably overdone. Her granite is designed in huge, lower- 
ing masses, that at any moment may fall on our heads 
and grind us to powder. The wind howls around the 
shutters of Lundy Island; peasants curse and strike; 
women wail and blaspheme; the convicts, disguised as 
devils, throw their contributions into the witches’ 
cauldron. Her plays contain all the ingredients of 
genius, and only the genius is missing. For all her 
savagery, Miss Clemence Dane is thoroughly sentimental, 
through being second-hand. She has gone, not to life, 
but to Emily Bronté, to Guy de Maupassant, to Synge, 
to whom you will, for inspiration. She bombinates in a 
vacuum two degrees at least from reality. Above all, 
we are never let off anything. She rams home her points 
with the relentless energy of a piston rod. The inhabi- 
tants of Lundy Island are, we are told, as hard as their 
native granite, and we are never for one single instant 
allowed to forget it. Eventually even murder begins 
to grow tedious. Miss Sybil Thorndike, Mr. Casson, and 
Mr. Hannen all work as hard as possible, but vainly. 
For we are none of us as hard as granite, neither 
authoress nor actors, nor audience, and long before the 
play is over, we lie together mere mangled wrecks. On 
the whole, it is better to be underdone. 


Francis BrrreELu. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE chief events of the first week of M. Diaghileff’s 
Russian Ballet Season at His Majesty’s Theatre 
were the performance, on the first night, of a 

ballet new to London, “ Les Noces,’’ and, on the second 
and succeeding nights, the reappearance of Mme. Lydia 
Lopokova. During the recent visits of the Ballet to 
London we have seen very little of Mme. Lopokova, and 
her return is all the more welcome: her performance of 
the “ Can-can dance ’’ in the “ Boutique Fantasque,”’ in 
company with that excellent dancer M. Woizikowsky, 


was greeted with tremendous applause. It is the dance 
by which she is remembered perhaps more than any 
other : it is particularly well suited to her, and she dances 
it with a gaiety and a vigour entirely her own. Mme. 
Lopokova also took the part of Pimpinella in “ Pul- 
cinella.’’ This, with its delightful music arranged by 
Stravinsky from Pergolesi, its exquisite Picasso décor, 
and Massine’s choreography, is one of the most satis- 
factory ballets of all. Others which were performed dur- 
ing the first week were “ Carnaval,’”’ “ Les Matelots,’’ 
‘“ Baraban,’’ “The Three-Cornered Hat,’’ “ Prince 
Igor,”’ and “ Cimarosiana.’’ 
* * * 


“Les Noces,’’ a ballet based on the customs of a 
Russian village wedding, is by far the most interesting 
of the recent additions to M. Diaghileff’s repertory. It 
is no slight, “chic ’’ entertainment, as some of these 
have been: it is a serious and a successful attempt to 
interpret in dancing music which depends entirely on 
rhythmical and formal qualities of the severest kind. 
M. Stravinsky’s music, written for four grand pianos 
and percussion instruments, is extremely dry, without 
airs and graces, without sentiment, and Mme. Nijinska’s 
choreography follows it with angular, primitive move- 
ments in austere figures which have a great geometrical 
beauty of their own. Mme. Gontcharova’s décor is fit- 
tingly restrained and severe also: the dancers are dressed 
in a kind of uniform of black and white, against an 
almost plain, greyish background. The music is accom- 


panied by an unseen chorus of male and female voices’ 


which chants intermittently. The ballet is in four 
tableaux—“ The Benediction of the Bride,’’ “‘ The Bene- 
diction of the Bridegroom,’’ “ Departure of the Bride 
from the parental home,” and “ The Wedding Feast ’’— 
which are given without interruption. 

* * * 


The critics, angry with themselves for having over- 
praised Mr. Noel Coward, have decided to put things 
right by pitching into “ Easy Virtue.”’ This is unjust. 
The play is not a particularly good one, but that might 
be said about any of the plays of Mr. Noel Coward. 
Still “Easy Virtue ’’ possesses the Coward virtues. It 
is not very sentimental; there is a good deal of smart 
dialogue ; and the family quarrel at the end of Act II., 
leading up as it does to the smashing of a plaster cast of 
the Venus of Milo, is as good.as anything that Mr. 
Coward has given us. The faults spring from Mr. 
Coward’s naive attitude towards life, symbolized in 
this play by his excessive respect for ladies unhappily 
married in Cannes. His heroine disclaims with heat the 
suggestion that she is a grande cocotte, but those not 
blinded by the romance of the Riviera might think the 
mistake excusable. The play is brilliantly produced and 
very well acted, the “set ’’ being a model of practical 
utility. The leading part is taken by an American 
actress, Miss Cowl, who gives a brilliant rendering of a 
grande cocotte. This is perhaps unfortunate, as the whole 
point of the play consists in the fact that she is nothing 
of the sort. But perhaps Mr. Coward is a trifle vague 
as to who is and is not a grande cocotte, a vagueness which 
he shares with many other people. At what point exactly 
does matrimonial infelicity become a vice? “ Easy 
Virtue,’’ for the first two acts at any rate, is a very 
amusing entertainment. 

* * * 


M. Jean-Jacques Bernard’s “ The Years Between,”’ 
at the Everyman, is an excellent example of a play 
written entirely for one actress, who in this case is not 
off the stage for more than about two minutes. The 
moral of the play is that, if you are a spoilt beauty with 
a past, you should not fall in love with your son-in-law. 
M. Bernard does what lies in him to do with the theme, 
but he never reveals anything new. He has observed 
keenly and sympathetically, but really has nothing what- 
ever to say. Yet he has succeeded in writing an ex- 
tremely “fat’’ part, which is much more than well 
acted by Miss Beatrice Wilson; and those who like 
acting as a fine art will get a rich feast from seeing Miss 
Wilson play it. She acts it most imaginatively with real 
distinction, and with great restraint where restraint is 
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effective ; one has the rare pleasure of seeing an actress 
who appears to know life, as well as being consummate in 
her craft. The play is preceded by a mighty gay and 
often very witty jeu d’esprit by Mr. Ivor Brown, “ Down 
at the Farm,” which not only introduces us to a number 
of absurd cranks, but plays airily above the general 
trend of society. It is full of highbrow allusions, some 
of which the audience do not catch, but the burlesque is 
broad enough to keep the house thoroughly amused. Mr. 
Norman V. Norman plays the male lead, and Miss 
Veronica Turleigh the female, but neither is a good 
acting part. Mr. Brown lacks the one quality M. 
Bernard possesses. The character of Miss Root, “ a social 
reformer,’’ was excellently played by Miss Winifred 
Oughton. 
* * * 

The May-Week audience who watched the A.D.C.’s 
production of “ The Pleasures of Honesty ’’ at Cambridge 
must have come away a little puzzled and disappointed. 
It was disappointing that the lines of a melodrama should 
be blurred by a fog of obscurity, and puzzling to know 
why the author was determined, quite wantonly, to 
mystify his audience. Mystery is the spice of melodrama, 
but it should be a mystery of situation and not of ex- 
pression. Here a drama, which would have been in- 
teresting in daylight, was obscured by philosophizing 
which was not interesting at all. Much credit is due to 
Mr. Gander-Dower’s rendering of the honest man. For 
a long time he made alternate layers of honesty, dis- 
honesty, and introspection almost plausible. In the end, 
however, Pirandello was too much for him: honesty is 
an ambiguous word, and only confusion arises from an 
indiscriminate use of the various meanings. 

* * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, June 26.—Jan Smeterlin, piano recital, at 3, 
at Wigmore Hall. 
City Companies’ Art Exhibition at Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Sunday, June 27.—“ Le Malade Imaginaire,’’ Renais- 
sance Society, at the Court. 

Monday, June 28.—Marguerite D’ Alvarez, vocal recital, 
at 8.15, at Queen’s Hall. 
Archy Rosenthal, piano recital, at 8.15, at Aolian 
Hall. 

Tuesday, June 29.—Mostyn Bell, song recital, at 8.30, 
at Wigmore Hall. 

Wednesday, June 30.—Myra Hess and Jelly d’Aranyi, 
piano and violin recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Omicron. 


VERSES IN A FOREST 


I. 
Tuis is the feast. 
The guests assemble. 
These are the goblets—these 
Are the fluted stems 
Of the goblets—even these trees 
That hold the dark sky trembling. 


And must poor man, 

Who has so little daring, 

With such companions 

Such a banquet share, 

With dead lovers—with phantoms— 
With cold fairies—? 


IT. 
Every tree in the grove 
Is a miser of light, 
Crying over and over, 
Give me my rights. 
And each tree asks of his kindred 
That their leaves be withdrawn 
From his sky, and their hindering 
Shade from his bright lawn. 


SreL_ta Benson. 


THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, Gerr. 3929. WED. NEXT, at 8. 


SUBS. EVENINGS, at 8.15. Ist MAT., FRI, at 2.30. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, MARY BROUGH and RALPH LYNN. 





COURT. Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5137 (2 lines.) 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 

THE FARMER'S WIFE 

THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE CAT’S-CRADLE. 


CRITERION. 





EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


MARIE. a Musical Play. 
EDITH DAY. DEREK OLDHAM. 


ORURY LANE. 


ROSE 
NELSON KEYS. 





EVENINGS, 8.30. (For 3 Weeks only.. MOZART 
SACHA GUITRY & YVONNE PRINTEMPS 
and Entire Paris Production. 

MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


GAIETY. 


Ger. 2780. 





HIPPODROME, London Ger. 650. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
MERCENARY MARY. 

ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 to 10. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS 
including a Ballet by Ashley Dukes, with Music by Eugene Goossens, 
entitled “‘A TRAGEDY OF FASHION,” and “THE BALLAD OF 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN,” by John Gay. 
MATINEES, WED & SAT., at 2.00. (Riverside 3012.) 





Reg. 4466. MON. NEXT, 8.15. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. 
SEAN O’CASEY’S FAMOUS PLAY. 


NEW. 





SAVOY THEATRE. (Ger. 3366.) 


WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN. 
MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, LILIAN BRAITHWAITE, FRED KERR, 
EDMUND GWENN. Mat., To-morrow, 2.0, and every Mon. & Sat. 


EVENINGS, 8.15. 





(Ger. 3830.) Evgs.,at8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., at 2.15. 


HEARTS AND DIAMONDS 
A Musical Play adapted from The Orlov. 


STRAND. 








CINEMAS. 





NEW GALLERY. Regent St. Reg. 3212. Cont., from 2.p.m. 


Exclusive presentation of CORINNE GRIFFITH in “CLASSIFIED” 
3.40, 6.40, 9.40. Also BLANCHE SWEET in “ WHY WOMEN LOVE.” 





POLYTECHNIC. Regent Street. (Mayfair 2330.) 
THE COURT TREAT EXPEDITION FILM. 
CAPE TO CAIRO. 
DAILY, at 2.54, 6 & 8H. (Last two weeks.) 











TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. 
THE BIG 


TWICE DAILY, 2.0 & 8.30. 


PARADE 
SUNDAY, 6 & 8.40. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


“PLEASE, SIR...” 


" LEASE, sir, it was the other fellow.”” The grand 
P chorus of pre-war statesmen continually grows, 
but the refrain is ever the same, sublimely 
simple: “ Please, sir, it was the other fellow.’’ Last 
year it was Lord Grey of Fallodon, the year before that 
the Kaiser, before that Bethmann-Hollweg, Russian 
Generals, M. Caillaux, Mr. Churchill, Signor Giolitti, 
Lord Haldane, Isvolski, Herr Jagow, Count Czernin. 
Now it is M. Poincaré in “The Memoirs of Raymond 
Poincaré (1912),’’ translated and adapted by Sir George 
Arthur, with a Preface by the Duke of Northumberland, 
K.G. (Heinemann, 2ls.), the first volume in the ex- 
President’s official apology. M. Poincaré has found no 
new song to sing; he repeats in unison with all the 
others: ‘“‘ Please, sir, it was the other fellow.’’ 
* * * 

The more I read these books in which ex-Presidents, 
ex-Premiers, and ex-monarchs prove that somebody else 
caused the war, the more astonished I become at the con- 
tempt which they appear to have for us ordinary people. 
They must consider us either completely ignorant or com- 
pletely idiotic. M. Poincaré and his publishers obviously 
do, or they would hardly have adorned what is presum- 
ably meant to be a serious book with the preface by the 
Duke of Northumberland. One wonders whether the 
next volume will be introduced by Colonel Gretton or the 
Secretary of the British Fascisti. But M. Poincaré’s 
contempt for us is shown even more strongly in the book 
itself than in the choice of his introducer. The note of 
his book is throughout one of defence. There is, in fact, 
a perfectly clear and definite charge against the policy 
which, pursued by the statesmen of the Central Powers 
and of the Entente, led to the war. It has been formu- 
lated again and again in Germany and Austria by per- 
sons who are called pro-English or pro-French, 
and in Britain and France by persons whom 
M. Poincaré calls defeatists and pro-Germans. 
In the works of the late Mr. Morel and of Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, to take two English writers, the charge is 
not merely stated in general terms, but chapter and verse 
are quoted in detail from diplomatic documents. The 
same is true of the French writer, M. Fabre-Luce, an 
English translation of whose book has just been appo- 
sitely published under the title “ The Limitations of 
Victory ’’ (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). But over and 
over again, M. Poincaré, like all the other apologetic 
statesmen, writes as if none of these books had ever been 
written, or at any rate as if none of us had ever read 
them. It is true that he does often mention M. Fabre- 
Luce, who seems to have annoyed him considerably, and 
he professes to answer his charges. The answers are 
either sneers or quibbles over unimportant details. No 
one who had not read M. Fabre-Luce’s able work could 
possibly gather what he really says from M. Poincaré’s 
“defence,” for, like a clever advocate addressing a 
particularly stupid jury, he ignores the main charges. 

* * * 

There is one particularly striking example of this 
in the present volume. The first part of it is concerned 
with the end of the Agadir business. The charges 
against the Franco-British Moroccan policy have been 
stated again and again by people who in no way absolve 
Germany for her share in causing the war. They start 
from the secret clauses of the Treaty of 1904 between 
France and Britain, and the subsequent attempt to alter 
the status guo in Morocco over the head of Germany, 


who had just as much (and as little) right to a hand in 
the deal as we had. In writing about Lord Grey’s book 
last year, I said that his remark that the Treaty of 1904 
“was all made public, except a clause or two of no 
importance,’’ simply took my breath away. Those 
clauses, in the Moroccan crises which twice at least 
brought Europe to the verge of war, and in the policy 
which consolidated two hostile groups in Europe, and 
eventually, in 1914, carried us over the verge of war, 
were of supreme importance. Lord Grey’s aside was an 
admirable example of the apologetic statesman treating 
us as if we were almost completely ignorant of everything 
which had been written in criticism of the Anglo-French 
policy. But M. Poincaré in this book goes one better. 
Though his first chapters are all concerned with the 
Moroccan question, he never mentions the secret clauses 
at all, and he completely ignores the charges against 
French policy. He puts up a few dummies, knocks them 
down with considerable skill, and then says: “ Please, 
sir, you see it was the other fellow.” 
* * * 

Everyone who has managed to keep an interest in 
pre-war diplomacy should read this book. Even without 
the help of the Duke of Northumberland, it proves much 
more conclusively than any pacifist literature that if men 
of M. Poincaré’s habit of mind are allowed to control 
policy, there will always be the other fellow, some 
appalling villain on the other side of the frontier, who 
will inevitably cause a great war. Interesting though 
the book is from this point of view, it leaves an un- 
pleasant taste in the mouth. One has to be really 
patriotic, I suppose, to understand and sympathize with 
the standards of honesty and loyalty which one stumbles 
over among M. Poincaré’s friends and the Duke of 
Northumberland’s heroes. ‘General Wilson ’’ (Field- 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson), “ the arch-advocate as well 
as the exponent of close liaison, was sure—and he assured 
our General Staff—that if France were attacked England 
would come to her side.’’ This, in 1912, at the very 
moment that the Government which Sir Henry Wilson 
was supposed to serve was apparently only anxious that 
no such asswrance should be given, the moment at which 
Mr. Asquith was writing to Sir Edward Grey :— 

“ Conversations such as that between General Joffre 
and Colonel Fairholme seem to me rather dangerous ; 
especially the part which refers to possible British 
assistance. The French ought not to be encouraged, in 
present circumstances, to make their plans on any 
assumptions of this kind.”’ 

Still more significant is the incident recorded on page 85 
in which the British Ambassador in Paris went to M. 
Poincaré and successfully attempted to sabotage the 
policy of some members of the British Government. And 
then there are the extraordinary standards of honour and 
honesty between allies: the Russians concealing from 
M. Poincaré; as long as possible, what they were doing 
in the Balkans, and M. Poincaré, when he did learn it, 
concealing it from us. 
* * * 

I have no space adequately to deal with another book 
which can be recommended to all students of the origin 
of the war: “Sarajevo,’’ by R. W. Seton-Watson 
(Hutchinson, 18s.). Dr. Seton-Watson is, of course, on 
the side of Serbia, but his book is a most interesting 
study of the events in the Balkans, which were the 
immediate cause of the war. 

LronaRp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


WORDSWORTH 


The Grasmere Wordsworth. Edited by JoHN HAWKE. 
(Selwyn & Blownt. 7s. 6d.) 
Wordsworth’s Prelude. Edited from the MSS. by ERNEST 
DE SELINCOURT. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 25s.) 
Tuat when William Wordsworth wrote poetry it was good 
poetry, and sometimes almost or quite as good as poetry can 
be, may be said to be, by this time, a critical truism only to 
be denied by sheer incompetence or idle paradox. That the 
occasions on which he wrote the good poetry were numerous, 
and those on which he wrote the best not few, is perhaps a 
rather more controversial statement, but easily maintainable. 
When you get beyond these, controversy of a more or less 
lively character begins, arising out of the third proposition 
—itself subject to large variations and conditions—that he 
wrote a great deal of verse which was not poetry at all. 
Even this is generally granted by all but “ know-nothing’’ 
worshippers: and, whether it is explicitly granted or not, it 
constantly peeps through the observations of quite devout 
partisans. Thus it happens that the two books before us are, 
in whole or part, of the nature of Confessions—though very 
welcome confessions. Mr. Hawke’s, indeed, is confession 
bodily, for it is really a return to the old “ Beauties ”’ 
system, thereby differing from almost all recent “ selections.”’ 
As for Professor de Selincourt’s admirable edition, with 
critical text and apparatus, of the “ Prelude,’’ it is, of 
course, as a whole, not open to any description of this kind: 
but a sentence from the Introduction will show the “ Con- 
fiteor ’’ undertone. ‘“ Wonder ” is expressed how such a line 
a3 :— 
“My drift, I fear, is scarcely obvious.” 


“ escaped his vigilance ’’ when he revised other “ banalities.’’ 
But is it not itself an obvious, though an unfortunate, truth 
that no one who at the time was a poet could have originally 
written that line? _ The correction would have proved the 
critic ; the original disproves—for the moment—the poet. 

The “Grasmere Wordsworth,’’ as has been said, is 
founded on recognition of this fact and requires little more 
notice than recommendation as .very good milk for would- 
be Wordsworthian babes. Almost the only fault that need 
be found with it is that Mr. Hawke has sometimes, though 
not very often, not merely excerpted and omitted—which on 
the “ Beauties ’”’ system he had a perfect right to do—not 
merely “ abridged,’’ a word of uncertain import, sometimes 
meaning much more than mere omission and excerption—but 
“ revised.”’ Now not Apollo himself has the right to “ re- 
vise’’ a poet. The god may pull the man’s ears to make 
him revise himseli—and Heaven knows that, while Apollo 
sometimes did this to “W. W.,’’ he might have done it 
almost continually. But that is another thing. Perhaps 
there is too much of “ The White Doe,’’ which, after all, 
mainly shows that if Wordsworth was a greater poet than 
Scott he was an infinitely smaller tale-teller. And one is 
sorry that room has not been found, if only in the “ Short 
Quotations ’’ at the end where the “Grasmere ”’ limitations 
do not apply, for something from that hideously titled but 
marvellously dirge-toned poem which contains the supreme 
description of Coleiidge and the perfect example of simple 
but still poetic diction :— 

‘* How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunlight to the sunless land.”’ 
Otherwise the book may go and de its good business with 
a pat on its plump little back. 

One would not, of course, take any such liberty with 
Professor de Selincourt’s most valuable accomplishment of 
a work requiring infinite labour, and something else which, 
though there is not too much labour of the right kind in the 
world, is certainly rarer still—correct judgment. But one 
may—pleasantly recalling a Victorian burlesque of the 
“Time of Roses ”—say that there is in this book :— 

‘*Everything there ought to be, 
And nothing that there oughtn’t to.’’ 
so as to make it the canonical edition of Wordsworth’s 
largest composition; his most frequently and importantly 
revised work; and, for persons who are interested rather in 
the man than the work, perhaps the most interesting of 
all. It is true, of course, that “it cannot,’’ as its editor 
frankly admits, “ be judged solely by poetic canons ”; and 


that it needs some special pleading to prevent this from 
turning into an admision that it is, on the whole, a poetic 
failure. But its worst enemies must admit that it is never 
so hopelessly boring as the “ Excursion’’ sometimes is; and 
Professor de Selincourt himself suggests a distinctly original 
use of the variants of his text, which may undoubtedly be 
attractive to those who care less for poetry than for poets. 
We have here on opposite pages copies of the original MS. 
“Prelude ’’ of 1805-6 and the final printed “ Prelude ”’ of 
1850, with footnotes giving by no means unimportant or in- 
considerable further variants, representing intermediate 
correction : there being as many as thirteen or fourteen docu- 
ments supplying whole or partial texts. Now everybody who 
knows anything at all about Wordsworth knows what a 
difference and what a distance there must have been between 
the young man who was not at once revolted by the Sep- 
tember massacres, and who solaced himself with his tem- 
porary Annette; and the old man who wrote the “ Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets.’’ Mr. de Selincourt suggests that Words- 
worthians should, out of the various readings here given, 
construct for themselves the more special kind of Words- 
worth they would particularly like. And undoubtedly he 
has provided materials for this curious game, of which there 
is not the least need to “ speak sarcastic.’’ The players, you 
see, will not commit the unpardonable sin of “ faking’ 
poetry. What they will turn out will be Wordsworth, and 
nothing but Wordsworth. Only it will be a sort of Words- 
worth “ bespoke,’’ instead of the ready-made Wordsworth of 
1805 or 1850. Meanwhile, no one need play the game who 
does not want to, and everybody will have a practically final 
edition of one of the most remarkable books existing, if not 
for poetry, for the poetical and quasi-poetical autobiography 
of a poet. GrorGE SAINTSBURY. 


GREEK AND PERSIAN 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
S. A. Cook, and F. E. Apcock. Vol. IV.—The Persian 
Empire and the West. (Cambridge University Press. 35s.) 


THE sources and subject of this volume differ rather 
markedly from those of its predecessors. The ancient 
civilizations of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the Atgean finally 
pass into the background or disappear altogether from the 
scene, and younger societies—the Greeks on the one side 
and the Syrians and Iranians on the other—come forward 
upon the stage, or, rather, descend into the arena, for their 
first contact is a clash of arms and not an interchange of 
thoughts and feelings. At the same time there flows in, 
with the Greeks, a stream of historical literature which is 
not only a more copious but a more certain source of in- 
formation than the archeological evidence out of which the 
record of the first three volumes is mainly constructed. In 
those volumes, the archeological evidence seemed to offer a 
firm foundation in contrast to the quicksands in which the 
literature of the Old Testament and the Greek Epic 
threatened to engulf the historical explorer. In the present 
volume, the archeological foundation is crowned by a super- 
structure of historical literature, and this at once initiates 
us into that spiritual side of human life on which archeology 
seldom throws more than a fitful gleam of light. 

It must be noted that, at this stage, the stream of 
literary history flows from the Greek side only. A few 
hundred lines carved on the rock-face of Bisutun are the 
only personal record that Darius has left us; and though 
they give us a vivid glimpse of one great man’s personality, 
this isolated literary record is more than offset by 
the comparative scantiness of the archeological evidence 
of this date from Western Asia. Archeology has told us 
much more—so far—about certain earlier periods of Egyp- 
tian and Mesopotamian history than about the Persian 
Empire in the sixth and fifth centuries n.c. This difference 
in the amount and character of the information from the 
Greek and Oriental sides is inevitably reflected in the con- 
struction of the present volume of the Cambridge History. 
The rise of Athenian democracy is treated in 92 pages; 
the creation and organization of the Middle Eastern Uni- 
versal State by the Persians in 65; and the conflict between 
city, state, and empire—our whole record of which comes 
from the Greek side—in about 130. 

It is astonishing to be reminded how very little we 
know of the Achemenid Empire from within—and yet that 
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little is enough to make us feel that there, behind the veil, 
things were happening which may be of no less ultimate 
importance in the long history of Mankind than those con- 
temporary events in Greece which are so brilliantly illu- 
minated by the work of Herodotus. We discern, emerging 
from we know not where, the new vision of a world-state, 
benevolently tolerant of all nationalities and all religions 
so long as these consent on their part to live at peace with 
each other. That ideal was, ef course, never perfectly 
realized in the Achemenid Empire, any more than the 
ideal of democracy was perfectly realized in Athens. Never- 
theless, two political conceptions which thenceforth were to 
play an equally important part in the life of Mankind took 
definite form at this time in these two neighbouring 
societies. 

The conflict between the embodiments of democracy and 
the world-state was dramatic. It was a struggle between 
David and Goliath, a contest between the freshness of spring 
and the mellowness of the Indian summer. The sharpness 
of the contrast fades, however, when we pass from the 
political to the religious plane and compare the religion of 
Zoroaster with the mystery religions and pre-Socratic philo- 
sophy of Greece. The account of these, by Mr. F. M. Corn- 
ford, is the most interesting chapter in this volume. To 
the student of religion and philosophy its fascination will 
be sufficient in itself; but the historically minded inquirer 
is left with an unsatisfied-—perhaps unsatisfiable—curiosity 
regarding the source of this amazing fountain of spiritual 
activity. Did the philosophical speculation of the Greeks 
and the deep religious emotion which accompanied it (in 
Italy, at least) spring quite independently out of that under- 
lying attitude of mind which seems to be common to primi- 
tive Mankind in all places and times? Or was the spring 
fed by subterranean channels? The simultaneous appear- 
ance, in Greek and Iranian thought, of the conception of a 
cosmic conflict between light and darkness would seem to be 
more than a coincidence, and here it is easy to see how a 
mental influence could have been conveyed. Far stranger 
is the apparently sudden emergence, in the Greek world, 
of those ideas regarding the transmigration of souls, the 
wheel of existence, and the desirability of escape from it, 
which seem exotic in a Greek environment, but which had 
been dominant for some centuries in India. Is a channel 
of mental communication between Greece and India con- 
ceivable at this date? It is perhaps possible that the Greek 
colonies planted on the northern shores of the Black Sea 
during the seventh and sixth centuries may have inter- 
changed more than material commodities with the civilized 
peoples at the opposite extremity of the great Eurasian 
Steppe—but this is a mere speculation. 

This new intellectual and spiritual leaven in the Greek 
world, whatever its origin, worked most actively in the Far 
West of the Greek world of that time. Other chapters in 
the volume introduce us to the non-Greek peoples of the 
Western Mediterranean—Carthaginians, Etruscans, and 
Italians—and prepare us to see our own part of the world 
brought, for the first time, into the main current of human 
history. ARNOLD J. TOYNBEF. 


WHIG SATIRE 


Satirical Poems of the Beverend William Mason, with 
Notes written by Mr. Horace Walpole in 1779. Edited 
by Pacet Torynsptx. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 42s.) 

In that happy eighteenth century we are supposed to believe 

in—though, like most paradises, it never existed—one thing 

at least was easy, namely art criticism. In these days when 
that branch of time-killing tends to be so topographical, and 
the artist is to be judged by his postal district (there are so 
many of them!) rather than by less summary methods, one 
is apt to. get confused. But in those days it was a party 
business, and there were only two parties. Thus if you were 

a Whig like Horace Walpole or the Rev. William Mason, 

you heartily despised all Tory artists with the deepest 

vigour of your politico-esthetic nature. Sir William 

Chambers was an ass, the Adelphi building (according to 

Horace Walpole) a “monument of bad taste,’ and Samuel 

Johnson a pedantic misuser of “words of six feet long.’’ 

All this is perhaps rather unfortunate for us, for-since most 

of our histories have been written by Whigs, and the Whigs, 

it is notorious, could do no wrong, we feel there must be 
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something perverse in our taste if we prefer Somerset House 
to Strawberry Hill, and the “Lives of the Poets” to 
Mason’s poetry. Indeed, most people have never heard of 
Mason, which is a pity, because, Walpole has said it, his 
satire is as good as Pope’s, his artistry, one gathers, as fine 
as Goldsmith’s, and his mind far better than Sterne’s. 

In short this volume, so admirably edited—one need say 
no more than that it is done by Dr. Paget Toynbee—will do 
much to dispel that delicious picture of a homogeneous and 
universally artistic society, so gay, so graceful, so agreeably 
sceptical, we are supposed to swallow. Mason, who was the 
intimate friend of Gray, and who perhaps invented modern 
biography by including some of his subject’s letters, though 
the same had just been done for Cicero, was a somewhat 
ill-tempered person who combined a taste for letters with 
a noble hatred of the Tories. He was at one time Chaplain 
to the King, and once, when it came to his turn to read the 
service, the Queen, who disliked him, had someone else 
appointed. When his substitute began to read, Mason also 
rose to boom forth the service, but who was the victor in this 
contest is not known. However, Mason resigned the post, 
and set himself to build a vicarage and a school, tend his 
garden, and meditate the satiric muse. 

The last was, of course, a dangerous thing to do, so the 
authorship was disguised with as much care and success as 
that of the Letters of Junius, and the story of the “ mysti- 
fication ’’ as told in this book is very amusing. Walpole 
himself was in the secret, and highly diverted and flattered 
to find himself among the suspects of authorship, at least as 
regards the “ Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers,”’ 
though one line would have been so graceless as coming 
from him that he was forced to protest his innocence. He 
was in terror of being implicated in the “ Heroic Postscript ” 
by what he thought was an indiscretion on Mason’s part, 
though he himself, writhing in tortured anticipation, was 
the only one to commit any indiscretion at all, by sending 
an express letter to Mason which the latter found it hard to 
account for on the spur of the moment. After that, when 
they wrote to each other, they would refer to “ Gray’s 
letters’’ when they meant the “ Heroic Postscript,’’ for 
Whig correspondence was liable to inspection. 

Besides the “ Heroic Epistle ’’ and “ Postscript ’’ there 
are in this volume the “ Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck on his Newly 
Invented Candle Snuffers,” the ‘“‘ Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare,” 
the ‘“ Ode to Sir Fletcher Norton,’’ and the “Ode to the 
Naval Officers of Great Britain,”’ which last is a triumphant 
hoot at the Government for failing to disgrace Admiral 
Keppel. It does not include “ The Isis,’’ a satire, to the 
author’s mind so severe that, when he entered Oxford 
several years later, he was glad to do so after dark. All, of 
course, are shafts aimed at the King’s party, its “hireling 
courtiers, venal peers,’’ and make great play with her 
Majesty’s ass, as her Zebra was naughtily called. Topics 
of the day naturally form frameworks for these immortal 
strains (for though Mason’s verse does not seem very good, 
easily behind Churchill or even Matthew Green, he regarded 
himself as a Juvenal arrayed in the more graceful garb of 
Horace), and Chambers is duly bludgeoned for the Chinese 
pagoda at Kew, and Priestley laughed to scorn for his 
ridiculous discovery of dephlogisticated air. 

The poems by themselves would hardly be readable, but 
what with Mason’s notes, Walpole’s explanations, here 
printed for the first time, a few additions by the present 
editor, and some excellent portraits, this volume is a very 
entertaining one for the common reader, and invaluable to 
the real student of the century, by whom is meant anyone 
really interested in the period. One wonders only if it could 
not be produced more cheaply, especially for the benefit of 
the latter class. The notes of Walpole, who seems more of 
a pompous, garrulous old spinster than ever—tut for that 
one must be grateful, though they do not make Mason a 
poet—give his poems point, and shew him to have had a 
share of that kind of wit one would wish to see more fre- 
quently applied to public affairs nowadays. But however 
much we may, knowing the implications of each reference, 
enjoy Mason’s lines, we shall, I fear, never be able to reach 
the sublime fatuity of Walpole’s encomiums of a certain 
passage, of which he says “ nor perhaps was so difficult an 
enterprise ever achieved in verse as this clear, concise, har- 
monious and humorous description.” 


” 


BONAMY DOBREE. 


CRICKET 
A History of Cricket. By H.S.AtTHam, (Allen & Unwin. 
16s.) 
A Cricketer’s Yarns. By Ricnarp Darr. (Chapman & 
Hall. 15s.) 
Wickets and Goals. By J. A, H. Catton. (Chapman & 
Hall. 15s) 


Oxford and Cambridge at the Wicket. By P. F. WARNER 
and F,.S. ASHLEY Cooper. (Allen & Unwin. 5s.) 


Anglo-Australian Cricket. By P. STANDING. (Faber & 
Gwyer. 6s.) 

Some Oover-Shots: a Cricket Anthology. By F. J. 
CHAPPLE. (Cape. 2s. 6d.) 

The Cricket Match. By H. De& SELINCOURT. (Cape. 
3s, 6d.) 


Or writing cricket books there is no end, and we only 
wish they were generally one-tenth part as good as Mr. 
Altham’s scholarly, graceful, and well-proportioned work, 
which covers the whole field from the Middle Ages to 1925. 
The earlier chapters contain far the best account to date of 
the origins of cricket, and Mr. Altham has put within our 
reach the revolutionary theories of that subtle scholar 
“H. P. T.,”’ who has rewritten all the archeology of cricket. 
Dr. Johnson, we are glad to know, “ was right when he de- 
rived cricket from cryce, Saxon a stick, though less happy 
when he defined it as a sport in which the contenders drive 
a ball with sticks in opposition to each other.’’ The etymo- 
logical crux in cricket is a passage printed in some wardrobe 
accounts dating from the reign of Edward I., dealing with 
creag (et) expenses incurred by Edward, Prince of Wales, 
acting, Mr. Altham thinks, under the néfaste influence of 
Piers Gaveston. Mr. Altham clears up the enigma entirely 
to our satisfaction, and destroys M. Jusseraud, who had the 
chauvinism to assert that cricket was derived from the 
French “ criquet.””’ Now that we know it is genuine Anglo- 
Saxon we can all feel happier. After Edward II., the first 
member of the Royal Family to take an interest in cricket 
was Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George II. So “ poor 
Fred, who was alive and is dead,’’ has now a higher claim 
to immortality than that of his collection of miniatures, 
which up till now has been the best his admirers could say 
for him. ‘“ Butcher ” Cumberland, whom the Hon. Evan 
Charteris has recently set on his legs, was also a great 
patron of cricket. James I. was a supporter of Sunday 
games, but does not include cricket among the sports he 
patronised. Still, during the seventeenth century, Sunday 
cricket was a great feature of life in Maidstone. Oliver Crom- 
well was subsequently reviled for having been a cricketer in 
his unregenerate days. But enough of this; let us hurry on to 
more famous cricketers. The Reverend Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk, D.D., a slow lob bowler, who was unplayable till 
the new quick-footed driving school of batsman took the 
measure of him. Unfortunately he was a shameless better, 
and not above bribing the other side to get out. He made 
about 600 guineas a year by betting, and his exit from cricket 
was inglorious as his skill was sublime. In fact, during the 
last years of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, cricket was rotten with betting. Mr. 
Altham has written a real history of the game, at once full 
of technicalities and character drawing. Batting, as he says, 
is dependent on bowling, and his history of the revolution 
in bowling, from the middle of the eighteenth century till 
the present day, with the counter-development of batting to 
meet the ever-changing offensive, is as pretty a piece of ex- 
position as may be. Would there were more space to linger 
over Mr. Altham’s book! 

The great Richard Daft is best of all cricketer-writers on 
cricket. He was a real man of letters, not a sporting 
journalist. Mis book “ Kings of Cricket ” which is full of 
admirable stories of old-time cricket, is a charming book, and 
we now have a reprint of “ A Cricketer’s Yarns,”’ edited by 
Mr. Ashley Cooper, who has thoughtfully added a genea- 
logical tree, showing the intermarriage of the Daft, Parr, 
and Wisden families ; for Richard Daft came from a positive 
clan of cricketers ; all hopelessly intermingled, and animated 
by the same overwhelming passion. ‘The village cricket of 
veterans plays a large part in this delightful book. 

Mr. Catton has many excellent stories of cricketers, but 
we should have liked his book more had it not been written 
in that execrable sporting journalese with which we are so 
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America. “This skit in the Platonic manner is full of 
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politics.”"—Yorkshire Post. 
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SHORT PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 
By FREDERICK LLOYD, late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Versions and 
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the very thing. ‘The Detective’ is calculated te provoke the 
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indeed, all the plays are good.”’—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 

BIG GAME AND BIG LIFE 
By J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT. With a Foreword by 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. [IIllstrated by 174 Photo- 
graphs, Drawings, and Map. 218. net; post free 22s. 

The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ His readers will derive an in- 
finity of vicarious thrills from the cool, modest, but inex- 


haustibly exciting narrative of a mighty hunter, who is also a 
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the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


Headquarters: 228, GREAT PORTLAND ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 





SOME ASPECTS OF ITS WORK 


IIIl.—PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE 
BLIND. 


The Blind Musician.—In addition to the production 
of Braille books and periodicals, described last week, the 
Institute produces Braille music. Every musical sound 
and harmony can be represented in Braille, and music is 
an occupation in which the blind can compete successfully 
with the sighted. When learning a new piece, the blind 
rua their fingers over che Braille music and then play the 
chords on the piano, finally learning the whole piece by 
heart. ; Blind organists are deservedly famous, and, from 
the organ at the Institute, recitals by well-known 
musicians are frequently broadcast on Sunday afternoons. 
Piano-tuning is another musical occupation in which the 
blind are very competent, and the Institute has a special 
Piano-Tuners’ Employment Bureau. 


The Blind Masseur.—Massage is an excellent pro- 
fession for the blind. At the Institute’s Massage School, 
blind men and women are trained to become healers of the 
sighted. The Principal, himself blind, passed his 
examinations first in all England, in competition with the 
sighted. The instruction provided includes actual 
demonstration of all treatments, and courses in anatomy, 
internal organs, medical gymnastics and medical elec- 
tricity. In addition to the School, the Institute has an 
After-Care Department and a special Library for Blind 
Masseurs and Masseuses. 


The Blind Secretary.—Eminently successful as musi- 
cians and masseurs, the blind are also trained to become 
very capable secretaries. Shorthand notes are taken down 
from dictation on an ingenious Braille shorthand machine 
(invented by the late Secretary-General of the Institute, 
Mr. H. Stainsby), and perfectly transcribed into ordinary 
type on an ordinary typewriter. Many blind shorthand- 
typists are employed at the Institute. 


The Blind Telephonist.—Marvellous as it may seem, 
telephony is another occupation in which blind men and 
women are most successful, and a blind telephonist 
effectively operates the telephone board at the Institute, 
which has 4 lines and 4o extensions. 


The Blind Handicraftsman.—Many blind people earn 
good money at handicrafts such as _basket-making, 
knitting, netting, etc. Some of these have lost their 
sight in adult life, and are supplied by the Institute 
with expert instruction. The Institute also provides home 
workers with raw material at cost price and markets the 
finished articles. A specially-constructed motor van tours 
the Home Counties, and sells goods made by the blind in 
country towns and on village greens. To buy such goods 
is an excellent way to help the blind to help themselves. 


(To be continued nezt week.) 
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familiar and in which Mr. Daft never indulged. Still, we 
are glad to know that George Parr took to cricket out of a 
loathing of work. Once in New Zealand, much to his disgust, 
he had to kiss a Maori princess, but was consoled when she 
gave him an armlet, and said that as long as he wore it 
he would never have to do a day’s work. The most sublime 
story is one of George Hirst. In the famous test match at 
Manchester in 1902, Rhodes, as last man in, joined Hirst, 
when fifteen runs were still wanted for victory. As Rhodes 
passed Hirst on the way to the wicket, Hirst said : “ Wilfrid, 
we'll get these in singles,’’ and they did. It was in the same 
test match Jessop snatched victory from the very pit of 
death by making 104 out of 139 in seventy-five minutes. 
Next morning an angry letter from a clergyman appeared in 
the Sranparp protesting against the fact that Jessop went 
down on his left knee in order to sweep good-length fast 
bowling to the square leg boundary. 

“ Oxford and Cambridge at the Wicket ”’’ and “ Anglo- 
Australian Cricket,’’ consist mostly of statistics, and as 
such are well worth publication and study. “ Some Cover- 
shots ” is an anthology of prose and verse, devoted to the 
praise or teaching of cricket. Unfortuyately, the descriptive 
writing and verse effusions are for the most part very in- 
ferior, and the more sensible parts are too snippy to have 
much value. ‘“ The Cricket Match ’’ is a reprint of Mr. de 
Selincourt’s popular story of village cricket. And now it is 
time to stop writing about cricket and go and look at a 
little. For the history of cricket, like the history of the 
British Constitution, has to be rewritten every year. 


Francis Breet. 


MURDOCH'S JAPAN 


A History of Japan. Vol. III. 
1652-1868, By JAMEs MURDOCH 


THERE was a time when thoughtful students looked in vain 
for ‘“‘a Murdoch,’’ when the fortunate possessors of the 
earlier volumes oi this great work shared the complacency 
of the miser with his golden hoard. If you possessed Mur- 
doch’s “ History ’’ and Aston’s “ Grammar of the Japanese 
Written Language,’’ you could ask no more of the gods. 

It soon became apparent, however, that there was to be 
good measure running over. This fascinating account of a 
strangely puzzling people was unfinished. The second 
volume, which appeared before Vol. I., was originally in- 
tended to be the author’s sole contribution to the decipher- 
ment of the maze of Japanese mytho-historical documents. 
The lure was too great and his success too complete for 
Murdoch to rest there; people who had no intention of mak- 
ing a study of Japanese history bought his book as they 
would buy a novel, and they asked for more. Then the first 
volume was written, and its appearance was hailed with de- 
light. By this time Murdoch was determined to complete 
the journey—there yet remained the most pregnant years of 
Japanese history with their tale untold ; unfortunately death 
overtook the author before his work was done. But students 
waited. They heard of many suggestions that the manu- 
scripts left behind should be published by this organization 
or by that body. Finally, the late Professor J. H. Longford, 
of King’s College, was asked to edit the final volume to be 
issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 

The influence of the mighty Tokugawa family upon the 
fortunes of the Japanese people is but vaguely understood 
by the average student. To him, indeed, Tokugawa is much 
more than a magic name, but he must be very acute to trace 
the myriad undercurrents which run even into our own times 
from the swollen stream of the seventeenth century. Nomin- 
ally, the Togukawa régime is dead, the “ Restoration of 
Meiji’’ is proudly paraded as the dawn of a brighter age 
when power was restored to the Imperial line. But even in 
these later days the young dissatisfied ‘‘ reformers ”’ of Japan 
see the dark shadow and feel the heavy restraining hand of 
the mighty Tokugawa. 

James Murdoch was a quiet man of rare insight and 
wonderful tenacity of purpose. Many before him had 
attempted the task he carried out so well, but they lost 
courage floundering among the hopeless tangles of native 
original documents. Only those who have waded through 
a Japanese “ history ” can appreciate the courage displayed 
by Murdoch through long years of peculiarly vexatious re- 


The Tokugawa Epoch, 
(Keyan Paul, 45s,) 


? 


search. Dr. W. E. Griffis, author of “The Mikado’s 
Empire,” said respecting Vol. I. of this book :— 

“A great work which will doubtless help handsomely 
in stimulating the Japanese to produce something like real - 
history.” 

It is uniortunately the fact that the Japanese, in their 
preoccupation with the civilizations of China, India, Korea, 
and, finally, the West, have left all the serious work on their 
language, literature, history, and geography to foreigners. 
The standard text-book on Japanese Literature in use in the 
highest university of Japan is a Japanese translation of Dr. 
Aston’s “ History of Japanese literature.’’ The Japanese 
mind is quick to note the good things prepared by other 
hands, but it is not equal to the task of good original effort. 
The reader who takes his pleasant way through the third 
volume of Murdoch’s history will discover the reason for 
this disability. 

In Chapter 3 of this book the author shows how great a 
part is played by imagination coupled with well-balanced 
judgment. ‘“ Chinese Philosophy as an instrument of Gov- 
ernment ’’ is the theme of sixty highly informative and enter- 
taining pages. Quotation anywhere within these limits 
would but do violence to the argument; the vital force of 
the Tokugawa rulers lay in their physical and military 
powers rather than in moral and philosophical strength. 
The reader will be convulsed as he follows the tragi-comic 
way of Tsunayoshi (1680-1709), who was the puppet of 
ignorant priests and who cursed his kingdom with millions 
of unwanted dogs living in greater luxury than his subjects. 

Chapter 8, dealing with “ Foreign Relations, 1640-1720,”’ 
is a vivid exposition of medizval Japanese psychology. The 
reader feels like a monstrous Gulliver looking down on a toy 
town where babies buy and sell. Chapter 15, “ Dutch Learn- 
ing in Japan,’’ reveals to what extent the Japanese were 
indebted to Europe before the Restoration of 1868 opened 
the flood-gates to Western culture. 

Every aspect of Japanese life and development receives 
sympathetic and learned treatment. It is good to see that 
Chin Gem Bin is not forgotten as the Chinese who introduced 
Jujitsu into Japan in the seventeenth century. Professor 
Longford, admirably adapting himself to the genial style of 
Murdoch, points out, without malice, that the Japanese 
hide Chin’s name, “as it would be a disgrace to Japan to 
give China the credit for the invention of their national 
art ”! 


FICTION 


That Kind of Man. By J. D. Beresrorp. (Collins, 7s 6d.) 
The Pursuit. By L, W. VepRENNE. (Allen & Unwin, 7s® 6d.) 
The Silver Stallion. By James BRANCH CABELL. (The 
Bodley Head. 7s, 6d.) 
The Tent, and Other Stories. By Liam O’FLAHERTY. (Cape- 
7s. 6d.) 
The Emigrants, By JOHAN BoJEr, 
7s. 6d.) 
Drvorce, in fiction, began as a social problem: courageously 
ahead of their neighbours, the young couple were compelled 
to face the narrow prejudice of suburb or village. It has 
now become merely a less painful means than shipwreck or 
street accident of removing a recalcitrant wife or stupid 
husband, and a careful novelist may be pardoned if he 
avoids absolute decrees and endeavours to settle his cases 
out of court. Popular critics who defend domesticity and 
duty in the weekly Press may be pleased by the gradual 
wane of divorce solutions, yet the decrease in co-respondents 
may be as much due to mechanical as to moral causes. The 
chief characters in Mr. Beresford’s and Mr. (or Miss) 
Vedrenne’s book refuse to avail themselves of such facilities 
as the backward law allows, and in both cases the attributed 
reason is an inherited strain of Puritanism. Hereditary 
Puritanism, however, is only an immediate euphemism (as 
may be seen from the wrapper of any problem novel) for 
duty, wife, and children. Despite good-humoured conces- 
sion to the moment, Mr. Beresford’s story is old-fashioned 
in the best sense: it deals with realities rather than 
theories, and, incidentally, it is more or less a commentary 
on advanced fiction. Henry Blackstone, a novelist who 
has failed to achieve wide popularity and to satisfy a new 
generation of critics, has remained more adaptable in spirit 
than his wife, grown daughters, and son. Called in by the 
family to extricate his taciturn son from the clutches of a 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 
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very forward young female, his imaginative common sense 
and the discovery of aspects of new life which had escaped 
his conventional pen compel him to take the part of the 
independent and unabashed girl and his illegitimate grand- 
son. Experienced skill graduates the passage from the 
difficulties of son to those of father. Blackstone, as reader 
to his publishers, is attracted by an original manuscript 
and by its fair owner, Mrs. Thurlow, a young widow, who, 
as a girl, had fallen in love with his books and himseli. 
Mutual sympathy leads to an inevitable liaison, which is 
discovered by the family. Surprised by the ready com- 
placence of his wife, who, even in this last endeavour to 
understand her husband by making allowances for him, 
fails, Blackstone realizes that he is much too old to escape 
his responsibilities. The novelist as a character in fiction 
is, as often as not, a line from which to hang one’s damp 
grievances, but Mr. Beresford has mastered the difficult 
form of apparent biography and keeps, from experience, 
outside his creatures. Blackstone is the ordinary man 
who has’ managed to keep enough imagination to realize 
his captivity in routine and the folly of putting aside the 
past by crossing the Channel with a young woman. “ The 
Pursuit ’’ repeats this conventional problem in vaguer form. 
While his frivolous wife is gadding about during their 
first year of marriage, David, who is never very clearly 
realized, finds consolation in the simple home life of a 
few friends and in the companionship of a girl. When his 
wife, however, presents him with a son, and he is told that 
she loves him in her own way, he resolves, though loveless, 
to remain with her—which, in modern times, is very good 
of him. 

Having gained a select success with “ Jurgen,’ Mr. 
James Branch Cabell has not slackened in his peculiar out- 
put. His Americanized medievalism must be liked Or 
heartily disliked. That is all. 


‘ Thus it was Manuel, to be sure, who killed Oriander : 
that was a family affair. But Miramon Lluagor, the 
Seneschal of Gontaron, was the champion who subdued 
Thragnar and put upon him a detection and a hindrance: 
and it was Kerin of Nointel—the Syndic and, after that, 
the Castellan of Basardra—who captured and carefully 
burned Sclaug. Then, in the quelling of Othmar Black- 
Tooth’s rebellion, Ninzian of Yair, the high Bailiff of 
Upper Ardra, had killed eleven more of the outlaws than 
got their deaths by Manuel’s sword.”’ 


To any who are lured by this typical passage the book 
may be recommended with confidence. To the uninitiated, Mr. 
Cabell’s medieval Balkan States will seem pointless. He 
has the humour of fantastic pedantry and of calculated and 
colloquial bathos; but it is difficult to understand how the 
rumour of hearty Rabelaisianism got around. Mr. Cabell 
never exceeds a slight and reiterant dubiety of phrase. 

On some railway stations there is a machine with a 
punchball which rings, for a penny and sufficient muscle, 
a flattering bell. In the best of these short stories and 
sketches, which reach the same fine degree displayed in 
“Spring Sowing,’’ Mr. O’Flaherty gets all his poundage 
into his blow. ‘ The Conger Eel” (which appeared in 
Tue Natron), “ The Red Petticoat,’’ and “ The Reaping 
Race,’’ in particular, show his individual power. But 
conger eels, firemen, and tinkers all excite Mr. O’F laherty’s 
imagination equally by their common attribute of ferocious 
strength. The Abbey gunmen of Mr. Sean O’Casey are 
extravagantly loquacious and hide under the bed; Mr. 
O’Flaherty’s rebels are silent, savage, and maintain them- 
selves on roof-tops swept by machine-guns. If art is exag- 
geration, the future of the new Irish realist school is 
assured. 

The strength of primitive life, expressed objectively 
and not distorted by temperamental differences, is found 
in contemporary Scandinavian and Danish literature. The 
popularity of Johan Bojer in these countries leads one to 
suspect that some of his contemporaries, such as Hans E. 
Kinck, whose idiomatic style resents translation, are more 
deeply rooted in the soil. But ‘“ The Emigrants,” translated 
by Mr. Arthur G. Jayne, is a fine example of patient art 
and solid grouping. The early chapters describe the hard 
conditions which necessitate emigration from remote Nor- 
wegian valleys, the others show with firm power the varying 
fortunes of a handful of settlers on the American plains. 
Here are real folk, obedient to the earth, toil without tem- 
perament, and the slow epic of endurance. 


THE CULT OF THE HETERODOX 


The Difficulties of Dr. Deguerre. 
M.D, (Daniel. 22s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a book of purely propagandist purpose, cast in the 
form of a novel. The combination is one which, if even 
moderate success is to be attained, calls for a high degree of 
literary skill and artistry. Mr. W. H. Mallock’s “ New 
Republic” is one of the outstanding achievements in this 
class of literary hybrid. Dr. Hadwen has neither the talent 
nor the temperamental outlook needed for such an enter- 
prise, and, therefore, regarded as a book, the present volume, 
with its presumptuous price—scarcely calculated to pro- 
mote its circulation among the unconverted—is about as dull 
and dreary an affair as a reader may ever expect to encounter. 
It would be as unkind as it is unnecessary, therefore, to 
comment further on its literary or structural qualities. The 
propagandist case which it presents, and the arguments and 
methods whereby that case is supported, however, call for 
more serious consideration. 

The name of the author will be familiar to most readers 
as that of a prominent and zealous protagonist of the anti- 
vivisection and anti-vaccination movements. “The Diffi- 
culties of Dr. Deguerre ’’ is in intent and general content but 
one more addition to the pamphlets of the bodies associated 
with these causes. Apart from the actual arguments 
advanced, the book is interesting as displaying the some- 
what curious mental make-up and attitude which character- 
ize so many of the apostles of anti-orthodox cults. 

No one who has once become truly convinced of the inter- 
relation and consequent presumable psychic similarity of the 
whole animal creation can feel thoroughly happy and com- 
placent about vivisection. Nor does an appeal to logic help 
very much. For there is no difficulty in proving, by a series 
of the most plausible and apparently flawless reasons, the 
complete justifiability or the utter unjustifiability of this 
method of research. But, certainly, the most cogent argu- 
ments operate with at least equal force on ‘the custom of 
flesh-eating, and on such sports as hunting and coursing. 
The defenders of vivisection have, undoubtedly, in the past, 
claimed far more for the results of that practice than the 
facts justify, and have thus given fair openings to their 
dialectic opponents. But these latter almost invariably 
weaken their case and lessen the effect of their advocacy 
by misstatement, exaggeration, and a fundamental, though 
not necessarily conscious, mishandling of facts. Moreover, 
they throw considerable suspicion on the true motives of 
their zeal by their denunciation, not only of the practice of 
vivisection, but of almost all the accepted views and opinions, 
on every subject under the sun, held by those who differ 
from them on that one issue. Thus, for example, the present 
book—and in this respect it is typical of nearly all the 
writings of its school—endeavours to hold up to ridicule not 
only vivisection and vaccination, but the germ-theory of 
infectious diseases, Listerian surgery, and a number of 
other doctrines held as proved and established by well over 
99 per cent. of the medical profession. Of course, the 
medical profession may be wrong on any one or all of them; 
but these theories and practices in no way rest on one 
another, and it is difficult not to suspect that one who has 
discovered how wrong all his fellows are in all respects is 
psychologically moved by forces other than those of the 
pure love of truth and the pure hatred of cruelty. 

From time to time, in his book, Dr. Hadwen makes 
entirely wise and helpful comments; and some of his 
general criticisms are true and fair enough; as when he 
points out that “no medical man during his student days 
is taught to think. He is expected to assimilate the thoughts 
of others, and bow to authority.’’ Also, some of the statis- 
tical and other replies to the boastful claims of the pro- 
vivisectors, such as those bearing on thyroid disorders and 
diphtheria mortality, are relevant and effective. But the 
effect of all such is practically nullified by the persistent 
grudging, carping tone of detraction which characterizes 
almost every page. The ignorance of recent events in the 
world of physiology displayed by the author is strange in a 
man living in the midst of publicity and controversy. “ It 
is safe to say that no real discovery has been made during 
the last half century, at least; no original medical idea has 
been promulgated; no advancement in medicine 
achieved.” And again, “ Practically all the modern 


By WALTER R. HADWEN, 
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claims of medicine are ba upon the theories of 
lane a ls see all ‘as marvels TRAVEL NOTES 


associated with the endocrine secretions, with the 
vitamins, and with the various ultra-violet rays of light, 
as well as recent discoveries as to the functioning of the 
heart—to name but a few outstanding things—have, so far 
as Dr. Hadwen is concerned, fallen on deaf ears and blind 
eyes. For him, fever is possibly the result of “ semi-starva- 
tion and anxiety ’’; linseed meal poultices remain the appro- 
priate treatment for boils; thyroid extract is of doubtful 
value in myxoedema; and steaming and poulticing seem to 
be adequate remedies for diphtheria. Germs have, it is 
alleged, no causative relation to any disease. Apparently, 
Dr. Hadwen’s theory is that during disease certain normal 
constituents of the body put on the shape of germs and, “ on 
the return of the patient to health, these germs assume their 
normal shape and function, and therefore become indis- 
tinguishable in the blood-stream or tissues.” 

The attempt to persuade the uninformed reader that 
Pasteur and Lister were fraudulent ignoramuses; and that 
antiseptic surgery has been “ given. up,” in that “ germ- 
killing, which constitutes the root principle of the antiseptic 
system, is an altogether opposite idea from that of asepsis,’’ 
is difficult to characterize in the language of courtesy. It is 
hard to imagine that a medical author is really unaware that 
the sterilization of the patient’s skin, and of all instru- 
ments and dressings employed in modern surgery, has for 
its object solely “germ-killing’’; and that most of the 
amazing success of the modern surgeon rests on the develop- 
ment of such technique. Before Pasteur’s discovery and 
Lister’s application of it, the healing of surgical wounds by 
first intention was as rare as it is now practically invariable. 

There is a big spiritual case against vivisection, but one 
would not gather it from this ponderous, complacent, and 
irritating book. Harry Roserts. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Life and Work of the People of England. By Dorotay 
HARTLEeY and MAarGaret M. Exuior, (Batsford. 4s. 6d.) 


The first two volumes of the “ People’s Life and Work 
Series ’’ deal with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, while 
others covering the period from the Conquest to the end of 
the eighteenth century are promised. Being designed mainly 
for school use, they are written a little too much virginibus 
puerisque quite to suit the general reader, but him also they 
will serve as admirable introductions. There are some 
thirty-six pages of text, excellently arranged under head- 
ings, with references to the one hundred and fifty-odd illus- 
trations. These in themselves are very good, and selected 
on a broad basis, but it is a pity that the original of each 
one is not stated, as this may lead to some confusion if they 
are used as authorities for costume, as they might well 
be. For not only should no ordinary school be without 
them, but every school of drama should possess copies. At 
all events, though this series cannot in itself serve as an 
adequate reference for the scholar, it will, by giving him 
the main sources of information, enable him to follow up 
any particular investigation he may wish to pursue, and 
Mrs. Hartley and Mrs. Elliot are to be congratulated on 
producing an interesting, useful, and timely work. 

~ * 


The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Lothian Edition. 
Treasure Island; Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books; Kidnapped; Catriona: The Black Arrow ; The 
Master of Ballautrae ; Virginibus Puerisque (including 
Essays and Other Studies); Weir of Hermiston ; Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (including Fables and The Mis- 
adventures of John Nicholson). (Nash & Grayson. 3s, 6d. 
each vol.) 


This is an extraordinarily cheap and attractive edition 
of Stevenson. Well printed in large type on good paper 
and pleasantly bound, it is a remarkable bargain. Other 
volumes are in preparation, and those who still lack a com- 
plete Stevenson and have not outgrown the desire for that 
possession cannot do better than collect this Lothian edition. 
Of the contents of these volumes little need be said here. 
If their titles do not send a thrill down the back of him 
who reads them, he is clearly an exceptionally critical or 
ignorant person. In the one case, he will use his own 
judgment; in the other, he should certainly explore a 
treasure-trove which has given delight to the great majority 
of its finders. The Fables included in this edition of “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” are not so well known as they 
deserve to be. 


A CARAVAN _ HOLIDAY 


AGABONDAGE of to-day takes several forms. One 
\ / may go tramping afoot, as have several famous 
authors in search of copy, with little in one’s 
pocket, and with plenteous joy in one’s heart. Or one may 
take a two-seater, and set off for one does not quite know 
what destination in the hope of discovering something as 
yet undiscovered in this small country of ours. Or one 
may imitate the gipsies, and jog over moorland and hill, 
across breezy commons and through fertile valleys and 
leafy lanes, in a caravan which approaches the gipsy form 
more or less, according to the wealth and love of luxury of 
the amateur gipsy for the’ time inhabiting it. 

Experience of many holidays in the homeland and in 
far-distant countries still leaves us with the abiding im- 
pression that for sheer enjoyment, restfulness, and health- 
giving properties a caravan holiday stands supreme. Just 
as it remains clear-cut in the memory when the open road 
has once more given place to the flagstone streets of the 
crowded city, and the van has been housed for another year. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who was a true vagabond at heart, 
and who once said he might have been a highwayman or a 
pirate had he been fortunate enough to have lived in the 
good old days, sang of the very kind of holiday we have in 
mind in his lines :— 

‘* Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me, 
Give the jolly heaven above, 
And the byway nigh me. 
* * * * 


Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me.’’ 


One of the things which is of importance to those bent 
on a caravan holiday is one’s companions. A caravan is 
a small place in which to disagree, and therefore only 
kindred spirits should coalesce for the purpose of gipsying. 

The delights of caravanning have been often sung and 
painted. Breakfast in the open air, lunch by the roadside, 
afternoon tea en route, or in some shady corner of a leafy 
highway; and then the evening meal—call it dinner or 
supper as you prefer—still in the open air, and sometimes 
under the stars, with a table illuminated by candles, whose 
flames flicker in the soft evening air, and a velvety, dark blue 
canopy of heaven above one. These are only a few of the 
health-giving joys of such a holiday. 

Many people we know are under the impression that a 
caravan holiday is cheap, whilst others have been told that 
it is very expensive. Actually it is neither one nor the 
other. It is not cheap—very few really good holidays are— 
but it is no more expensive than the average holiday ‘nowa- 
days spent at a seaside or other resort; whilst there can 
be no doubt that for charm, sheer healthiness, and recupera- 
tive qualities, for a party of friends, gipsying is about as 
good an investment as regards holiday expenditure as can 
be made. Experience has shown that the total budget works 
out for a party of six at somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
£4 10s. to £5 per week per person. 

Suitable routes are almost too numerous to mention, 
but it may be said here that the Lake District and very 
hilly roads are scarcely suitable for caravans, unless one is 
prepared to take at least three horses with a van of the 
type we have described, and also for considerable additional 
help at times. 

A good route can be picked out from any of the excel- 
lent road maps now available, when one has decided in what 
direction to journey. A tour through Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire is full of charm and picturesqueness; and the 
same may be said of one to the West of England through the 
counties of Surrey, Hampshire, Dorset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall. And through the heart of England with a week or 
so spent in “ leafy Warwickshire’’ and Shakespeare’s land 
is sheer delight. And when the time comes—provided the 
weather has been fine—for journeying homeward, it will be 
with regret; and when the gipsying days are done, the 
amateur gipsies that we have known have always found the 
memory of their holiday a thing to look back upon with 
pleasure and satisfaction. If they have had the seeing eye 
there is scarcely a portion of England which is not rich 
in beauty spots, historic towns, fine churches, and the 
amazing loveliness of England in summertime. 

And, to adapt some well-known lines, they will have 
learned something of :— 

“ The country life—how sweet ! 

But wood and meadow, heath and hill, 
The dewy morn, the noonday heat, 

The nest half-hid, the poppied wheat, 
The peaty, purling rill, 

The brake fern’s odorous retreat, 
The hush of eve, serene and still.” 

Cuive Hopianp, 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 





RerORuED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 
Rouse Association, Lid. — P.R.H.A. Lid. St. George's House, 
193, Regent-street, W. 1. 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temper- 
ance Hotel. Perfect sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, breakfast, 
and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232 (2 lines). 





LEPLAY HOUSE VACATION VISITS ABROAD. 
BELGIAN ARDENNES. HIGH PYRENEES. 
Also the IRISH LAKES. 

DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAYS combined with PLACE-FOLK STUDY. 
Write Miss Margaret Tatton, F.R.G.S., 65, Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. 








Visitors to Londoa (and Residents) should use ‘‘ Very emphatically tops 


+ them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
DARLINGTON’S “A brilliant book.”—The Times. 


j “ Particular! a."—Academy. 
LONDON & Environs articularly goo cademy 


Maps and Plans. 
By Sir E. T. COOK. 6th Edition. 10/- 80 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever published.”—Liverpl. Dly. Post. 
60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans. 7/6] 100 LIllust., Maps & Plans. 7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans. 6/-] 100 Illust., Maps & Plans. 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. | West Switzerland & Chamonix (France) 
BERNE, THE BERNESE LAKE of GENEVA, RHONE 
OBERLAND & LUCERNE. 2/-| VALLEY, & ZERMATT. 2/- 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA. | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
2/- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY. 2/- 
2/- Illustrations, Maps. 2/- j 2/- Illustrations, Maps. 2/- 
ZURICH & THE ENGADINE. | 8T. MORITZ, DAVOS & PONTRESINA 
2/6 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throught the World. 
































Uiangolien—Darlington & Go. London—Simpkin’s. Paris & New York—Brentano’s. 
Railway Bookstalls ali Booksellers, teres 











EDUCATIONAL. 





INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High ground 
on edge of moorland. Girls $—19. Principal: Helen T. Neild, 
M.A. (Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 


Students ere trained in this College te become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A first-grade Public 
School with valuable leaving Scholarships. Recent Scholarship 
successes. Fees £95. Good playing fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing. 
Rugby Football. Preparatory School attached. Boys received from 
age of seven. Prospectus from Headmaster, Dr. Crees. Scholarship 
Examination June 29th for award of six or seven Scholarships 
(Maximum Value £90). 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. 
Special System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate 
family life. Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus 
and Government Inspectors’ Report to the Secretary to the Governors 








LITERARY. 


UTHOR®S’ MSS., Plays, ete., typed. by ny and per- 
manent Typists sent out.—Miss Roberts, 9, Gray’s Inn Road. 
Chancery 8381. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ia OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 
price 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils—The Lady Rachel Byng, High 
Sandhoe, Hexham. 








ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, 
Yorks 








AVE YOU COCKROACHES? You can’t keep them if you 
use Biattis, guaranteed scientific remedy, has stood test 30 years. 
Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. Post free. Sole Makers: Howarths, 
413, Cruksmoor-road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


CITY OF MANCHESTER. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for one or two SECOND- 

CLASS ASSISTANTS in the Reference Library. Age limit 22-26. 
The commencing salary is £215 rising by four annual increments to 
£295, subject to statutory deductions for Superannuation. 

A good education is essential, and candidates must possess either 
certificates of the Library Association, the Diploma of tne London 
School of Librarianship, or some academic qualification, and must 
undertake to study after appointment for such of the library 
examinations as they have not passed. 

Applications, endorsed “ Assistant,” and enclosing not more than 
three testimonials, to be received by the undersigned not later than 
Saturday, July 10th. 





L. STANLEY JAST, 
Chief Librarian, 
Reference Library, 
Manchester. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 


HE COUNCIL invites applications for the following 
posts :— 
(1) a ¥ Lecturer in the Department of History. Salery 


per annum. 
(2) Assistant Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy. Salary 
£300 per annum. 
(3) Half-time Assistant in the Department of Classics for one 
year. Salary £165. 
(4) Half-time Assistant in the Department of Mathematics. 
Salary £165 per annum. 
The appointments will date from October Ist, 1926. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications must be received on or before July Sth, 1926. 
Singleton Park, 











Swansea. EDWIN DREW, Registrar. 
NOTICE. 
Subscriptions. 


Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland post free 12 months 21 10 6 
” .. ooo tee 4 ” 15 6 
Foreign , » -~ w- & ° 1 6 
» oe woo te a o 15 0 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE 


CITY 


THE MARKETS—AUSTRALIAN BORROWING—KREUGER & TOLL. 


prompted the ill-informed comment that money 

is being diverted from commercial purposes to 
the Stock Exchange on account of the coal strike and the 
slowing down of industry. How misleading this com- 
ment is should be apparent to those who consider that 
for every buyer there must also be a seller. If it is true 
that capital has been diverted to the Stock Exchange by 
buyers of, say, tobacco shares, it is also true to say that 
it has been withdrawn by the sellers of tobacco shares. 
A rise in prices on the Stock Exchange merely expresses 
the fact that there have been more buyers than sellers 
at a certain level of prices. It is not necessarily a ques- 
tion of the diversion of capital from one purpose to 
another : it is generally only the question of an exchange 
of investments. In certain markets recently—for 
example, in some tobacco and rubber shares—prices have 
been favourable for buyers. The rise in tobacco shares 
has probably gone far enough. We would not care to 


TT: recent liveliness of the stock markets has 


recommend at this stage an exchange from British- 
American into Imperial Tobacco. Carreras are now at 
the dizzy height of 153. Rubber shares, however, having 
fallen to a level of prices which show a yield of 10 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. on existing dividends, should still 
prove attractive to buyers. The forward price of rubber 
shows a tendency to harden. 

¥% * 


+ 


The Commonwealth of Australia has rejoined the 
crowded lists of Colonial borrowers with an issue of 
£6,000,000 5 per cent. stock (1945-75) at 994 this week. 
Allowing for the discount for payment in full, which 
works out at about 12s. per cent., the price of issue gives 
a yield of £5 1s. per cent. It is doubtful whether the 
issue will be a success. The Commonwealth of Australia 
is not popular as a borrower. Its prospectus as usual 
gives no information which would be of any use to sub- 
scribers. From other sources we have collected the fol- 
lowing statistics. On June 30th, 1925, the total debt of 
the Commonwealth of Australia amounted to 
£430,947,000. Including the debts of the different 
States, the total net debt of the Australian Dominion 
amounted to £1,038,000,000. Since June 30th, 1925, 
the Commonwealth of Australia has carried through some 
important borrowing operations. In July it issued in 
Australia £67,000,000 of 54 per cent. Conversion Loan 
to provide for the 44 per cent. War Loans maturing that 
year. In addition to this internal] loan the Common- 
wealth Government raised last July £5,000,000 in 
London and £15,000,000 in New York. Of the 
£20,000,000 so raised the Treasurer stated that 
£6,500,000 would be paid to States immediately for their 
development programmes. These loans brought the total 
debt of the Commonwealth up to £450,947,000. Now 
comes a loan of £6,000,000 with nothing said of the pur- 
poses of the issue beyond a bare paragraph “ that the 
proceeds of the loan are for the settlement of migrants 
from Great Britain, developmental [sic] works in 
Australia, and for redemption of securities.’’ “ Develop- 
mental works ’’ is an odious and embrasive phrase. It 
might include, for instance, something for the oil trad- 
ing operations of the Commonwealth Government. Not 
long ago an Act was passed increasing the capital of the 
Commonwealth Oil Refineries to enable that State trad- 
ing concern to compete more effectively with the large 
oil-importing interests. The Commonwealth Oil Re- 
fineries made a loss last year of £53,000, and, according 
to Mr. Bruce, will make another loss this year because 
the Government’s policy is to cut oil prices and kill 
legitimate private competition. This is not an encourag- 
ing instance of how the money raised in London may 
be spent, but it has happened before that borrowed 
money is spent on State trading operations which have 
ended in heavy losses. With this issue of £6,000,000, 
the Commonwealth Government’s debt reaches 


£456,000,000. The sinking fund maintained only 
amounts to £1,250,000 a year together with a sum equal 
to 10s. per cent. of the net debt created in each financial 
year. An amending Act empowers the Treasurer to pay 
into the sinking fund such additional sums as he may 
determine, and also all money received in respect of the 
German Reparation Scheme, but no Act definitely binds 
the Treasurer to purchase with the proceeds of the trust 


fund any particular amount of stock. 
. ’ 


* * 


Dealings will shortly commence in the 50,000 “B ” 
shares of Kreuger & Toll which were privately placed in 
London last week. This is a Swedish Trust Company 
with an issued capital of kr. 28,000,000 in “ A”’ and 
“B’”’ shares of kr. 100 each (the “B” shares having 
1-1000th of a vote per share to comply with Swedish law 
about foreign shareholders). It was formed in 1911 and 
has amassed important holdings in first-class Swedish 
industrial, banking and real estate companies. It also 
carries on a general financial business. The following 
table will show the earnings and dividends paid by 
Kreuger & Toll for the last three years :— 

Profit 

Regulating Net 

Fund. Profit. Earned %. Div. %. 
1923 4,000,000 8,687,945 31.0 25 
1924... 4,000,000 11,757,438 42.0 25 
1925 4,000,000 12,059,840 43.0 25 
The Reserve Fund stands at kr. 40,200,000. The“ A’”’ 
shares of the Company are quoted in Stockholm at 
S.Kr. 460, equal at the present exchange to approxi- 
mately £25 6s. per share. It is understood that the 
“B”’ shares were placed in London at £23 7s. 6d. 
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SECURITY - 211,839,056 


Eccidents = Fire = Marine 


The Company transacts, elther direct or through 
its Allied Companies, all classes of Insurance 
Business. 


It particularly begs to draw attention to its 

Comprehensive Policy covering in ene document 

Loss from Fire, Explosion, Riot, Burglary, 
Accidents to Servants, &c. 


HEAD OFFICES { 45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
155, LEADENHALL STREET, LOND OW, E.C. 


CHIEF ADMINIGTRATION' 7, CHANOERY LANE, W.C.2 

















